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MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAIN TING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


AN EXHIBITION IN HONOR OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


THE MAGIC OF DRAWING 


THROUGH FEBRUARY 10 























OPEN DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
10 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 
Admission Free 







GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 





19 East 64th Street, New York 
















720 Fifth Avenue * New York 
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. «the WHITEST of whites 


For the ultimate in a fine white, artists and 
students alike turn to Weber’s Permalba. 
Its amazing brightness and purity of white 
are unequaled. It offers the artist the delight 
of smooth, easy brush response, and it safely 
imparts its own clear brilliance and sparkle 
to any color on the palette with which it 
is mixed. It is unaffected by temperature or 
humidity changes, and it is impervious to 
gases. Inert and unchangeable. 

Know the finest of fine whites. Ask for 
Permalba! You’ll find it in artist materials 
stores everywhere. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, since 1853 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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HERMANN 


GROSS 


Through February 10 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 


AMERICAN 
WATERCOLOR 
SOCIETY 


84th Annual Exhibition 
February 18 - March 4 


NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 
GALLERIES 


1083 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Open Daily & Sundays 1 to 5 


ARISTIDE 


MAILLOL 


February 6 - March 3 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT 







BINET « 
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VALENTIN 
32 East 57, New York 
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author of “Adventures in Casein” 
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LETTERS 


Mentally Non-Negotiable 


Sir: Please—don’t flatter a “public” that 
cannot and never will distinguish betwéén 
a “mechanic” and a “creator.” The Roo, 
and South of Scranton may be signed b 
the same name—but not the same painter. 
In between there has been a relapse, from 
“invention” to “convention.” 


To execute “Waterloo Bridge” on ai 


bull-fiddle hung bottom-side up is a feat 
of muscles and may pull down the house 


but it adds nothing to the art. I recg}l‘a -_| 


painting of a Dictator’s head, midst the 
rubble of a city, which died on the day 
the Dictator was snatched and hung by ‘a 
mob—so much for “public taste” and all 
nine-day wonders! 

A people who cannot (will not) sup- 
port even one journal approaching the 
stature of Cahiers d’Art, let alone “not 
missing it,” are by most liberal standards 
flaccid and non-negotiable in things of 
the mind. 

L. ZouTe 
North Rose, N. Y. 


That Basket of Lilacs 
Sir: If that moronic sketch with wedges 
of Blue Cheese called a basket of lilacs is 
the best of American art it is time the 
Metropolitan Museum closed its doors and 
announced to the world that American 
art is dead! The stench of it has per- 
meated to every part of our country 
bringing a wave of protest. Surely some- 
thing should be done to clear the air. It 

is pathetic! 

Mrs. H. C. HOFFMASTER 
Traverse City, Mich. 


Tribute to Harry Roseland 

Sir: Harry Roseland has laid down_pal- 
ette and brushes, but his work as a por- 
trait and genre painter speaks for him. 

He began exhibiting at an age when 
most aspirants are still in art school and, 
having soon found the type of work he 
preferred to do together with the techni- 
cal means of expression, his subsequent 
career followed a consistant course of 
development which brought with it many 
honors and a loyal following of purchasers 
for some 60 years. 
_ On the personal side, I have never for- 
gotten the kindly interest taken by H. R. 
in a young artist trying under difficulties 

[Continued on page 6] 


RECENT PAINTINGS by 
LOUIS 


RITMAN 


January 29- February 17 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 East 57th Street, New York 22 


{5 YEARS in REVIEW 


An exhibition celebrating 
the fifteenth anniversary 
of Artists’ Gallery. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE INN 


1 University Place, New York, N. Y. 
Open Noon to i0 P.M. Weekdays, 1 to 10 P.M. Sundays 














Water Colors 


W. R. LEIGH 


America's Sagebrush Rembrandt 
To Feb. 10 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
15 VANDERBILT AVE., N. Y. 





paintings by 


SHERMAN 
GOODSPEED 


jan. 29-feb. 17 


PERSPECTIVES 
gallery, 34 E. 51 St.. N. Y. 22 


open weekdays noon to six 





BERNARD 


BUFFET 


KLEEMANN 


65 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Norman Rockwell 
—best-known, best-loved 
Americon ortist. . . univer- 
solly-oppealing, story- 
telling pictures with on eye 
for detoil...his neighbors 
ore his models. 


an 


Ben Stahl 
—pioneer in fusing fine ort 
ond commercial ort... 
stresses composition... 
Pcints the most voluptuous 
females ...moster of cosein 
ond restless experimenter. 


tot. 


Al Parker 
—he sets the poc« 
modern illustration 
designed poge ond *: 
techniques. ..stylixt 
every medium...¢ ty 
girls with chorocter e 


icroid Von Schmidt 
e old West still tives 
2alioping horses ond 
stockades . . . how 
onimols and men 
to forget Tugboot 
aod the stormy sea. 


brilliance and perfection 


Peter Helck 
—winner of 5 Art Direc- 
tor's Medals... heroic com- 

ition and the epic 

...the romance of 
heovy industry... black and 
white, pen and ink, color. 


—illustrator’s illustrator... 
draftsman without peer... 
pointer of historical scenes 
-..the intellectual ap- 
prooch .. . illustrations for 
editors ond clients. 


Art Digest 
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: ADVANCED PROGRAM* OF ART TRAINING 


Now, for the first time, a limited group of working artists with unlimited ambition can 


study directly with America’s 12 most famous artists! 





Created essentially to transform the talented artist into 
a brilliant performer, the Famous Artists Advanced 
Program* provides you with an unparalleled opportunity 
to acquire the ultimate in finesse, and the techniques of 
real greatness. 

The New Famous Artists Advanced Program* con- 
sists of twelve major art courses in one. Each course was 
created by one of America’s most famous artists. It is 
an unprecedented, revolutionary method of teaching art, 
because it makes available to you the diverse creative 
approaches of the most highly skilled and successful 
group of artists in America. 

Of paramount importance is the fact that each famous 
artist personally criticizes your assignments. He goes over 
your drawings in great detail and dictates pages of basic 
and down-to-earth comment. Often tissue overlays com- 
plete and clarify this comment, visually pointing-up his 
criticism. By this comprehensive critical technique, you 
build a unique file of priceless information which is 
always available for reference. 

Every course is designed to bring out your individu- 
ality, not make you a mere imitator. The total effect of 
the program is to develop your own style to new and 
astonishing levels of performance. 

The Program’s training technique itself is incredibly 
thorough. Briefly, America’s twelve most famous artists 
have put down in words and pictures everything they 
know about art. Step-by-step, you learn how top-flight 
pictures are created, the thinking behind every phase of 
the work. And you work at home or in your own studio 
in your spare time! 






to your art career...through their personal criticism and advice... 


ry er . ~ Seg gy 





y 


At no time in history has such an unprecedented 
wealth of practical art knowledge been so thoroughly 
documented. Every attempt has been made to give this 
material the luxurious format it deserves. Over five thou- 
sand pictures were especially made and painstakingly 
reproduced on superb paper, of which there are more 
than 1600 pages. The lucid text is laid out and keyed 
to the pictures so that each step is completely and clearly 
integrated. Luxurious 12” x 14” binders stamped in gold, 
each of the twelve volumes personalized with your name, 
make them collector’s items in themselves. They will 
mark your first step into the ranks.of America’s most 
famous _and highest-paid artists. 

Naturally, the number of enrollments in the Famous 
Artists Advanced Program* is limited to the time the 
famous artists can devote to personal assignments and 
criticism of students’ work. It is advisable, therefore, to 
get details without delay. Fill out and mail the coupon 
today for a beautifully illustrated, detailed, free booklet. 


.-- Famous blishs Advanced Program, INC.--4 


DEPT. 9-NA WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Please send me full information and book. 
Risk cncosaccicasvesiidisirsncedcepigniosecsnsecseditissabiqhashennciint ces vylducbebtehinedaspaletitintinta’s . 
NE Seis ashes sutra sadanakesoavtiedsncmeracsece , Zone State 


Lew ce weer nee eee esas esas eeeneen 


%* The Famous Artists Advanced Program is not to be confused with the Famous Artists Course. Only qualified artists will be accepted. 












Stevan Dohanos 
~humble objects and 
folkwoys... the 







Jon Whitcomb 
—the perennial favorite... 
how to keep ahead of the 





Fred Ludekens 
—top Art Director, top art- 
ist...specialist in the un- 





Austin Briggs 
—specifics from a pains- 
taking craftsman...how to 


Albert Dorne 
—tenement to duplex via 
genius...motion, action 


John Atherton 
—Fortune, the Post and the 
Metropolitan Museum of 


pic of fire plugs, lamp younger generation... per- usuval...thoughts, reasons stick to essentials... and characterization... Art...accent on drawing 
» of Posts, milk wagons and fection of the pretty girl... and concepts to solve the shapes, shadows and per- painting with colored inks ...Stylized design... the 
and vmbrellas...the realism the foibles of fashion... problems . . . composition spective...realism, abstrac- ...Client, public and the simplicity of decorative 
lor. that's loved by millions. romantic illustration. that expresses you. tion, design, and subject. 


satisfaction of compromise, 





realism... technique. 
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KNOEDLER 


Roger de la Fresnaye 


1885-1925 
Exhibition of Sculpture, Paintings and Drawings 
February 5-24 


14 EAST 57th STREET . NEW YORK 













NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 

















the Paintings by 





“invoke the praises of 


all art-lovers ...” 
FELIX 
WILDENSTEIN 
c™= 907”) 


“on par with Rédon” 5 A . s 
FRANK JEWETT interpreting the world’s great music 


MATHER 26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 











th ANNIVERSARY GALLERY GROUP SHOW 


New and Sold Paintings February 5-24 


CROWLEY e FARRUGGIO e HEIDENREICH e HENDRICK 
KAPLAN e LEHMAN e QUANCHI e REDEIN e SIEVAN 
SHOULBERG e SYMON e TEICHMAN e B. WILSON 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 36 West 56th Street 


Noon to 6 New York 19 


4 PRIMITIVE MASTERS 


VIVINes BOMBOIS ¢ BAUCHANT °¢ EVE 


To February 24 
PERLS GALLERIES ¢ 32 East 58th Street, New York 
a NA SSO LR REN RE ES SER SRA EAE LR TS aC eS 
















TO FEBRUARY 24 


BEN NICHOLSON 
DURLACHER BROTHERS 


11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 





STEVENS 


Paintings of Mexico 
WEYHE GALLERY 794 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. (Bet. 61 and 62) 


Letters, Cont'd. 


te gain recognition in the field of art— 
an interest and friendship that continued 
unbroken through the years up to the last 
letter I received from him a few weeks 
before his career was brought to a close. 
WILLIAM STEEPLE Davis 

Orient, N. Y. 


Making Masterpieces Familiar 

Sm: For many years a devoted and 
grateful reader of your fine magazine, 
with its news, illustrations and stimulat- 
ing editorials, I was particularly interest- 
ed in two features in the issue of January 
first of this critical year: the editorial 
restatement of your credo ‘headed “Qual- 
ity, Dignity, Maturity,” and the article 
“Mass Magazines Promoting Fine Arts.” 
After looking up Red Book and Farm 
Journal and enjoying both pictures and 
texts in these interesting projects, I got 
to thinking of the excellent reproductions 
of fine paintings by both old and modern 
masters offered at such low prices by Life 
magazine as well as by our great mu- 
seums in Washington, New York and Bos- 
ton, to name only a few, and I wish that 
these prints, too, could be called to the 

attention of the great public. ... 
ELIZABETH R. KELLOGG 
Cincinnati, O. 


Undue Emphasis on Destruction and Ruin 

Str: Our original purpose in writing an 
open letter to the Museum of Modern Art 
was to point out the undue emphasis 
given to art which exemplifies destruction 
and ruin. This neurosis of our age is ex- 
pressed through the technique of form- 
lessness and decomposition. 

The esoteric never builds a culture. Cul- 
ture grows when the creative thinking of 
the artist (in the largest sense) effects 
the living of his time. The isolation of 
the artist results in the impoverishment 
of public thought and taste. 

There is waste of talent in this country. 
Compare the quality of much painting 
and sculpture exhibited once and then re- 
turned to the obscurity of the studio with 
the low level of visual life of the average 
American, 

The great concepts of art have been ex- 
pressed in many forms. The re-examina- 
tion of ancient art has led the modern 
artist into various divergent directions. To 
the intelligent artist precedence is always 
given to vitality and basic knowledge, not 
to “newness” of manner. 

EXECUTIVE COM., FEDERATION OF 
MODERN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 
New York, N. Y. 


From a Scrapbook 


. the artist must employ the 
symbols in use in his day and nation 
to convey his enlarged sense to his 
fellow-men. Thus the new in art is 
always formed out of the old. ... 
No man can quite emancipate him- 
self from his age and country, or 
produce a model in which the educa- 
tion, the religion, the politics, usages, 
and arts, of his time shall have no 
share. Though he were never so orig- 
inal, never so willful and fantastic, 
he cannot wipe out of his work every 
trace of the thoughts amid which it 
grew. .. .—Ralph Waldo Emerson in 
an Essay on Art. 


Recent Paintings 


coKOL® 


605 Madison Ave., New York 
The Art Digest 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEW 


By Paul Bird 





By Any Other Name 


ee certainly to nearly every reader of THE ART 
DiceEst, the portrait reproduced below of a ‘teen-age art 
student is one of the best and most widely loved pictures in 
the Metropolitan Museum. It is currently on view in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art as one of the more prized loans 
in that institution’s Diamond Jubilee exhibition of master- 
pieces owned in America. It is labeled there, as it has been 
labeled since coming to the Met in 1917, Charlotte du Val 
dOgnes, by David. 

For me, the painting always enhanced David’s reputation. 
His other work is too coolly calculated in design, too studio- 
ridden in use of light, and too filled with Empire ideology 
to greatly stir my admiration. In the portrait of Charlotte, 
the Napoleonic favorite redeemed himself and turned to the 
public for once a warm, human side, and a more painterly 
one at that. 


In a 1948 book on David, André Maurois wrote that “the 
most astonishing of [David’s] women’s portraits is that of 
Mlle. du Val d’Ognes, a merciless portrait of an intelligent 
homely [sic] woman against the light and bathed in shadow 
and mystery, which is to be found at the Metropolitan. . . 
The light comes through a cracked window. The colors have 
the subtlety and the singularity of those of Vermeer. A per- 
fect picture, unforgettable.” 

Well, comes now a new issue of the Metropolitan Museum 
monthly Bulletin with an article about Charlotte entitled “A 
Fine ‘David’ Reattributed,” by Charles Sterling. We immedi- 
ately got the museum on the telephone to find out what’s 
happening to our Charlotte’s paternity. We developed these 
facts: 

Upon her arrival back at the Met in a few weeks, the por- 
trait of Charlotte will be attributed not to David but to “Con- 
stance Marie Charpentier? French 
1776-1849.” 

Charles Sterling, who proposed 
the new attribution, is a curator of 
the Louvre who serves also as For- 
eign Advisor to the Paintings De- 
partment of the Met. 

Of 11 of the Met’s most popular 
paintings that have been made avail- 
able in color reproductions suit- 
able for framing, the portrait of 
Charlotte ranks sixth in point of 
sales, having been acquired by 
some 14,000 people since the first 
printing in 1943. 

With those facts established, we 
went back to the Bulletin article 
for a more careful reading. Sterling 
presents a convincing ‘ase that 
David did not paint the picture, 
even though it has been so attrib- 
uted at least since it was first pub- 
licly exhibited in the late 19th cen- 
tury by Charlotte’s grandson, Com- 
mandant Hardoin de Grosville. Sterl- 
ing has strong documentary evi- 
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CoNnSTANCE MARIE CHARPENTIER? 
FRENCH: 1776-1849 
Charlotte du Val d’Ognes 





dence that the portrait was included in the Salon of 1801 in 
Paris, which, it appears certain, David boycotted. The exhibi- 
tor in that Salon who would most likely have submitted the 
picture was, according to Sterling, Charpentier, a contempo- 
rary woman portraitist who had studied with David and 
Gerard. Another portrait by her in the Amiens Museum 
shows, according to Sterling, stylistic similarities, but to judge 
from the reproductions, it certainly lacks the luminism of 
Charlotte’s picture, a luminism that appears oddly similar to 
that in the curious 19th-century American work, Lady of 
Baptist Corner by E. R. Elmer, reproduced on page 11 of the 
January 1 Dicesr. 

And so the Met will now change the name of the artist to 
Charpentier, question mark added, and David may retire back 
to his refrigerated neo-classic niche. My loyalty, and I imagine 
that of most of the 14,000, stays right with Mademoiselle 
Charlotte du Val d’Ognes, still one of the finest pictures in 
the Metropolitan Museum’s fine collection, no matter who 
painted it. 

Sterling’s thesis goes into far more detail than the above 
summary and he presents many other reasons why we can no 
longer consider Jacques Louis David the painter, and why we 
can tentatively consider Charpentier as author. 


Argue in the Open 


O- OF THE New York art galleries that specializes in non- 
- objective paintings has complained about the DiceEst’s 
publication of what alleged to be the prospectus for a new 
art magazine. We quoted, in the January 1 issue, a printed 
announcement signed “The Independent Advancing Artists” 
which, in effect, stated that a new art magazine is to be estab- 
lished that will analyze and discuss the “advanced” artists, 
who, the announcement made obvious, its sponsors intensely 
disliked. Heading of the article, on page 15. was “Paper- 
Hangers Itch.” 

Our aggrieved gallery contends that this is no ordinary 
teaser announcement of a new magazine; that this piece has 
been mailed from various cities over a six-month period; 
and that it is a scurrilous attack on that one particular art 
gallery. The gallery feels the attack is directed at itself be- 
cause the announcement uses art terms that have been used 
only in connection with one of its 
own exhibitions. 

New magazines prior to initial 
publication often release unsigned 
teaser announcements to create a 
climate of anticipation; this has be- 
come a convention in the publishing 
field. However, if the offended gal- 
lery is correct in stating that in this 
case there is no intention of starting 
a new magazine, and that some peo- 
ple are using this convention merely 
to cloak a continuing anonymous 
attack on an aesthetic style, then I 
suggest that it is time the protestors 
signed their names and came out 
in the open; that they either put up 
or shut up. If they wish to engage 
in a battle of aesthetics—fine—the 
Dicest will print blasts and coun- 
ter-blasts, but with names. If on the 
other hand they seriously intend to 
put out a new art magazine which 
attacks the “advanced” artists, that’s 
fine, too. 

But get it out. 






















Who’s News 


Investment banker C. Douglas Dillon, 
chairman of Dillon Read & Co., has 
been elected to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s board of trustees. 

Alfred Geiffert, Jr., landscape archi- 
tect, received the National Sculpture So- 
ciety Gold Medai of Honor this year for 
“devoted service .. . in the furtherance 
of sculpture and Art generally.” 

New president of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and sciences is Robert E. 
Blum, vice-president and secretary of 
Abraham and Strauss, Brooklyn depart- 
ment store. He succeeds Adrian Van 
Sinderen, retiring chief executive. 

Appointed director of the Frick Col- 
lection, Franklin M. Biebel succeeds Dr. 
Frederick Morton Clapp who is retiring 
after 19 years with the institution. Bie- 
bel came to the Frick in 1943 as lec- 
turer and research assistant, in 1946 was 
appointed assistant director. He was 
formerly assistant curator of St. Louis’ 
City Art Museum, and head of the art 
department at Rutgers. 

The National Institute of Arts and 
Letters has elected Franklin C. Wat- 
kins, Philadelphia painter, as a new vice- 
president. 

New assistant director of the Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washington, is Henry B. 
Caldwell, succeeding John Palmer 
Leeper, Jr. 


Fellowships for a year’s art study in 
Mexico financed by Mexican Government 
funds have been awarded to Maude K. 
Riley and Frank Paul Green of the Yale 


Gerrit van Honthorst 


32 East 57th Street 


EXHIBITION 
OLD MASTERS 


February |—March 17 


$1” 225” 


DAVID M. KOETSER GALLERY 





School of Fine Arts. Mrs. Riley will 
study archeology with special emphasis 
upon symbolism in Indian art; Green 
will study painting. 

M. Louise Lochridge has been appoint- 
ed director of the George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Art Museum in Springfield, 
Mass. Miss Lochridge, who succeeds Mrs. 
Cordelia Sargent Pond, retired, has been 
assistant to the director since March, 
1945, and associated with the museum as 
instructor and assistant since 1936. 


Academy Annual Announced 


With $8,000 earmarked for various 
awards, the: National Academy has an- 
nounced details concerning its 126th an- 
nual scheduled for March 23 to April 8. 
The painting and sculpture section is 
open to all artists. Full information on 
how to enter works is carried in this 
issue’s ‘““‘Where To Show” column, p. 28. 


The jury of selection this year will 
comprise, for paintings: Leon Kroll, 
Isabel Bishop, Sidney Laufman, Hobart 
Nichols, Ogden Pleissner, Eugene Spei- 
cher and Ferdinand E. Warren. For 
sculptures the following will make the 
choices: Georg Lober, Wheeler Williams 
and Mahonri Young. Painting awards 
will be selected by Louis Betts, Robert 
Brackman, Eliot Clark, John Costigan, 
Sidney Dickinson, John C. Johansen and 
Reginald Marsh. Sculpture awards will 
be selected by James E. Fraser, Charles 
Keck, and Paul Manship. 

All entries must be received at the 
Academy in New York on one day only, 
Wednesday, March 7. 


40% 

















New York 


Seated Kwan Yin 3 K’ang Hai 


We Are Extending Our Liquidation 
Until the End of March 


DISCOUNT on our entire collection 
of genuine CHINESE ANTIQUE ART 


Open 10-5 Daily Except Sundays and Holidays 


C. T. 


41 EAST 57th STREET 


Washington Annual Largest Yet 


A record 4,000 turned up at the open- 
ing January 27 of the Fifth Annual Area 
Exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. The exhibition, 
largest yet in this regional series for 
artists residing within 50 miles of the 
capital, comprises 354 paintings, prints, 
drawings, sculptures and ceramics. The 
show, selected by Adelyn D. Breeskin, 
Director of the Baltimore Museum, and 
David Smith, sculptor, will remain on 
view to March 4, and will be reviewed 
in the February 15 issue of THE Art 
DIGEST. 


First painting award went to Joe 
Summerford’s The Lantern; top water- 
color award to Robert Gates’ Green and 
White; first print award to Benjamin 
Lawless’ El Asesina; and first award 
in drawings to Helen C. Boodman’s The 
Circus. A complete list of all prize 
awards will be carried next issue. 


“Democratic Living” Show to Travel 


The work of 20 painters and sculptors, 
who won prizes totaling $2,000 at the 
first annual Art of Democratic Living 
show, recently closed in New York, has 
begun a tour of the principal cities in 
the United States. 

The show, held at Freedom House, was 
sponsored by the Committee on the Art 
of Democratic Living, an affiliate of the 
American Jewish Committee. The prize- 
winning pieces are being circulated by 
the American Federation of Arts. 
Prize winners are listed on page 20. 
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1662-1722 AD. 
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RITA RUBEN: Ceres 
$300 Steel Prize 


Tue Art Dicest 


The News Magazine of Art 


WILLIAM CoNGDON: Venice # 2 


Temple Medal 
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ORONZIO MALDARELLI: Bianca # 2 
Widener Memorial Medal 


Pennsylvania Academy Annual Parallels Trends Seen at Met 


By Dorothy Drummond 

FOLLOWING closely on the much dis- 
cussed $8,500 prize-purse “American 
Painting Today—1950” exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
146th Annual of Painting and Sculp- 
ture at The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, is more 
than usually provocative. 

Included, for example, are such art- 
ists as William A. Baziotes, Jimmy 
Ernst, Adolph Gottlieb, Robert Mother- 
well, Jackson Pollock, Ad F. Reinhardt, 
and Theodoros Stamos, who boycotted 
the Metropolitan because they did not 
like the complexion of its juries; and 
such others as Frederic Taubes, who 
took exception to the absence of in- 
vited canvases, and John Marin, Max 
Weber, Peter Blume, Georges Grosz, 
Max Ernst, and Franklin C. Watkins 
who, although serving on the Metro- 
politan’s Jury, did not exhibit there. 

Present, also, at the Academy are 
most of the nationally recognized paint- 
ers who submitted work to the Metro- 
politan’s juries: Rico Lebrun, whose in- 
tense, ember-red, horizontal Execu- 
tioners is among the best organized of 
the innumerable abstractions; Karl 
Zerbe, whose Owl introduces a new 
painting technique, not encaustic yet 
capable of similar results; Russell 
Cowles, whose Sunday Morning stands 
out as an achievement in the successful 
combining of abstraction and realism; 
Kurt Seligmann, surrealist; Ivan Le 
Lorrain Albright, individualist; Knaths, 
Osver, Kuniyoshi, Shahn, Joseph Hirsch, 
Eric Isenburger, Reginald Marsh, Hop- 
per, Burchfield, Siporin, Rattner, Kroll 
and many more—some well, some poor- 
ly represented, due, perhaps, to the 
overlapping or collision of four big na- 
tionals—two in New York, one in Cali- 
fornia, and the Academy’s 146th Annual. 

Of greater significance, however, than 
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who did or did not contribute to either 
show is the amazing similarity in the 
trend of both. While the Academy an- 
nual was culled from artists in 31 States 
and the District of Columbia, against 
the Metropolitan’s 35 States, D. C. and 
Hawaii, the over-all proportion of semi- 
abstract and non-objective entries in 
both exhibitions runs parallel. Thus, no 
matter how gathered—whether by invi- 
tation and jury action, or by jury ac- 
tion alone—the all-American art show 
of today indicates beyond question the 
growth and the universal grip of the 
non-representational. 


Strings on Prize Awards 

From New York to California; Michi- 
gan to Louisiana; Texas to Alabama 
and north to New England, the same 
abstract forces are at work. As a re- 
sult, although each year more states 
are being added to the geographical list 
of exhibitors, actual entries become 
more and more homogenous. 

Since prize awards at the Metropoli- 


The Prize Winners 

The Pennsylvania Annual contains 
294 paintings of which 146 were invited, 
the remainder juried; and 70 sculptures 
of which 30 were invited. The exhibition 
includes 191 painting entries from New 
York as against 142 New Yorkers at 
the current Metropolitan Museum ex- 
hibition. The Academy has made $20,000 
available, and the Philadelphia Museum 
$10,000, for purchase prizes from the 
Academy annual. These will be an- 
nounced later. Following are the names 


of honored artists and their awards: 
Congdon, William (best oil) Temple medal 
Greenwood, Marion (oil figure) $300 Lippincott 
Poor, Henry Varnum (oil portrait) Beck medal 
Laufman, Sidney (landscape) Sesnan medal 
Adler, Samuel (special ptg.) $300 Schiedt 
Barnett, Rene Wolpé (ptg. by a woman) $100 Smith 
Maldarelli, Oronzio (sculpt.) Widener medal 
Ruben, Rita (sculpt. recognition) $300 Steel 
Margoulies, Berta (best garden sculpt.) $250 
Beckmann, Max, Memorial Citation 


tan were minus strings, that institution 
did not face the Academy’s problem of 
attempting to find pictures that would 
at least approximate certain specifica- 
tions determined long ago when such 
designations as landscape, portrait and 
figure painting made sense. What has 
happened in Philadelphia is that, thanks 
to dead-hand control over the wording 
of prize awards, an ultra-modern show 
had to be judged on the basis of Vic- 
torian standards. Occasionally a loop- 
hole gave latitude, but taken as a group 
it would be difficult to find award can- 
vases less representative of the exhibi- 
tion as a whole. 

To William Congdon, once a student 
in the Academy’s Schools, went the 
Temple Medal for Venice No. 2, a sensi- 
tively vibrant, color shadow-and-light 
conception, more impressionistic than 
abstract in feeling. The Schiedt Me- 
morial Prize of $300 singled out Samuel 
M. Adler’s abstraction of slave-like fig- 
ures in The Lottery. 


No specific qualifications were laid 
down for these awards, except that they 
could not go to previous recipients, but 
even the Academy’s lay Committee on 
Exhibition, which gives the $300 Lippin- 
cott Prize for the “best figure piece,” 
hedged considerably in awarding the 
honor to Marion Greenwood’s Invoca- 
tion, a highly emotional up-flicker of 
yellow and gray that is sufficiently rep- 
resentational to qualify, yet not con- 
ceived in the traditional sense of a 
“figure piece.” 

Search for the “best landscape” was 
even more difficult, since landscapes as 
such are almost as extinct as the pro- 
verbial dodo, although Watkins, in a 
sudden back-to-nature gesture is to the 
fore with a poetically handled, directly 
painted study of a New Jersey harbor 
and inlet. Selected fcr the Jennie Ses- 


[Continued on page 22] 
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Gris: The Man in the Cafe 


Big N. Y. Equity Show Set 

Plans for “one of the most extraor- 
dinary art exhibitions since the famous 
Armory Show of 1913” have been an- 
nounced jointly by Artists Equity’s 
New York Chapter and the New York 
Association for the Blind. A non-juried 
exhibition open to the 800 local Equity 
members will be held May 7-26 in the 
auditorium of the new Lighthouse on 
East 60th Street, now nearing comple- 
tion by the association. 

It is expected that at least 650 of 
the 800 Equity members will enter 
their works. The show will have a $6 
preview for the benefit of the blind, 
and 25 per cent of the proceeds of all 
works sold will go to the non-profit 
Lighthouse. Among prizes, to be. an- 
nounced later, will be a $100 sculpture 
prize in memory of Enrico Glicenstein 
to be awarded by popular vote of the 
blind people of the Lighthouse. 

The show marks the first to be held 
by the New York chapter of Equity. 
The choice of holding exhibitions as a 
group is a matter of local chapter op- 
tion in the national Equity organization. 
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Philadelphia Gets Arensberg Collection 


THE FAMED Arensberg art collection 
— including perhaps the world’s best 
single assemblage of 20th-century art, 
plus an impressive collection of ancient 
indigenous American art—has been pre- 
sented in its entirety to the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, 

A Pennsylvania-born Hollywood poet 
and Baconian scholar, Walter Arens- 
berg and his wife Louise began collect- 
ing art at the time.of the Armory Show 
from which they purchased Duchamp’s 
famous Nude Descending a Staircase. 
This picture is now on loan at the Phila- 
delphia Museum as part of its Diamond 
Jubilee exhibition of U.S.-owned master- 
pieces. The gift will be moved East 
from the Arensberg’s Hollywood home 
as soon as gallery rooms can be pre- 
pared. The 1,000 items will be exhibited 
as a single unit for 25 years. 


Possessor already of the Albert Eu- 
gene Gallatin collection of 20th-cen- 
tury works, Philadelphia, upon receipt 
of the Arensberg works will be supreme 
throughout the world in its representa- 
tion of 20th-century art, outstripping 
even Paris. The Arensberg collection is 
unique in embracing a great number of 
the principal masterpieces of the men 
in Paris who, from about 1907, aban- 
doned the tradition of naturalism that 
began with the later Middle Ages, and 
laid the foundations of abstract paint- 
ing. The collection is especially rich in 
the phase of cubism. 


Among the works included are nearly 
20 early paintings and drawings by 
Picasso, from the Old Woman of 1902 
to Three Nudes on Shore of 1920, in- 
cluding several of his principal works 
of the crucial period 1908-12, His assaci- 
ates of this time: Braque, La Fresnaye, 
Gleizes, Juan Gris, Metzinger, Picabia 
—with his Dance at the Spring and 
other works—and Jacques Villon, are 
all richly represented, as. is the sculp- 
ture of Duchamp-Villon. 

Unrivaled anywhere, according to the 
museum’s announcement, are the bodies 
of works by two artists whose activity 
then began, the painter Marcel Du- 
champ and the sculptor Brancusi. There 
are some 30 works of Duchamp, rang- 
ing from 1910 onwards, from The Art- 
ist’s Father and The Chess Players 
of that year, all three of the oil ver- 
sions of his Nude Descending a Stair- 
case of 1912, to the “ready-mades” of 
the ’20s, and beyond. Of Brancusi, who 
after being Rodin’s principal assistant, 
turned to the opposite extreme of ab- 
stract sculpture, there are 19 works, 
including The Kiss of 1908; three dif- 
ferent treatments of his abstract Bird, 
which offered a celebrated case with 
the custom authorities; an early exam- 
ple of the Fish; several of his abstract 
heads, including The New Born, The 
Blond Negress and a Mlle. Pogany, all 
in marble; and notably his Princess or 
Madame Bonaparte. 

Besides these major groups, there are 
a number of paintings by earlier mas- 
ters and schools: two oils and two wa- 
tercolors by Cézanne; four works of 
Henri Rousseau including the big jungle 
painting Merry Jesters; a_ standing 
bather by Renoir, and, among the Fau- 
vistes, the celebrated Mlle. Landsberg 
of Matisse, and Rouault’s Polichinelle: 


Contemporary with the cubist move- 
ment are important examples of Chir- 
ico, Chagall, Delaunay, Derain, Kan- 
dinsky, Leger and Modigliani. Later 
European tendencies are represented 
among others by Miro, Arp, Mondrian, 
Dali, Roy, Tanguy and notably Paul 
Klee, from whom are no less than 19 
works. Some of the Americans who ap- 
pear are Calder, Demuth, and Sheeler. 

Of the indigenous American art in- 
cluded in the Arensberg collection, there 
are some 500 Pre-Columbian and North 
American Indian pieces mostly sculp- 
tures, selected for artistic distinction 
rather than archeological interest. 

The gift to Philadelphia also includes 
several African masks, some Italian 
and American primitive paintings, a 
print collection and an art library. 


An Arensberg Profile 
By Arthur Millier 


Ho.Litywoop: When the Arensberg Col- 
lection makes its permanent home in 
Philadelphia it will not be too far from 
the birthplace of Walter Conrad Arens- 
berg. He was born in Pittsburgh in 1878. 

After receiving his A.B. at Harvard 
in 1900, Arensberg was an assistant in 
the English department for one year. 
A rising young poet, in 1907 he mar- 
ried Mary Louise Stevens of Ludlow, 
Mass., a distinguished musician. Both 
were interested in music and poetry and 
shared a passion for art. 

“In all the years since 1914 when we 
bought our first modern work, a small 
oil by Jacques Villon, we have only 
differed over two pictures,” Arensberg 
said last week. “In fact,” he added, 
“Louise’s discrimination is keener than 
mine, Our shared interests have been 
a wonderful bond.” 

Following publication of two volumes, 
“Poems” (1914) and “Idols” (1916), 
Arensberg began to develop his inde- 
pendent hypothesis for believing that 
Francis Bacon wrote the Shakespeare 
plays. Between 1922 and 1930 he pub- 
lished seven volumes on this theme and 
about 1937 founded the Francis Bacon 
Foundation, Inc., to carry on research 
on his hypothesis. 

Marcel Duchamp was a close friend 
of the Arensbergs from the early days 
of their interest in modern art. Arens- 
berg helped Marius De Zayas financial- 
ly to establish an early gallery in New 
York but has never himself been an art 
dealer or art speculator. 

The Arensbergs arrived in Hollywood 
in 1921, living for a while in a Frank 
Lloyd Wright house belonging to the late 
Aline Barnsdall. Later they moved into 
the Colonial-style house which, through 
the years, has gradually come to bulge 
with modern and Pre-Columbian art. 

Mr. and Mrs, Arensberg’s great hope 
was that the collection should remain 
in Los Angeles or at least in California. 
For many years the Board of Governors 
of Los Angeles County Museum. was 
named as residuary legatee. UCLA was 
given the collection in 1944 on certain 
conditions. When no sign of fulfillment 
ot the conditions was forthcoming, the 
Arensbergs got the rights back and now 
the final disposition gives the valuable 
assemblage to Philadelphia. 
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Max WEBER: Rush Hour, New York 


IF IT ACCOMPLISHES nothing else, a big 
exhibition of “Abstract Painting and 
Sculpture in America,” just°opened at 
the Museum of Modern Art and cur- 
rent there to March 26, may prove that 
abstraction in this country is something 
vital and at this point indigenous. 


Consisting of more than 100 paintings 
and sculptures by about 85 artists, the 
show reviews what, since 1913, has been 
one of America’s biggest bones of 
aesthetic contention. Selected by An- 
drew C. Ritchie, the museum’s director 
of painting and sculpture, it covers 
about a 37-year period, from the time 
of the Armory Show of 1913 to the im- 
mediate present. The work is roughly 
divided to represent two waves of Amer- 
ican abstraction. The first wave, spurred 
by the Armory Show, subsided during 
the ’20s. The second wave began in the 
late ’30s after the lull of the Depres- 
sion, picked up speed ten years later, 
and seems to have reached a_ peak 
today. 


Anticipating ifs and buts from an 
audience looking for a definitive state- 
ment on abstraction, Ritchie explains 
in his introduction to the show’s cata- 
logue that the survey “does not pretend 
to be representative of all American 
artists who have expressed themselves, 
or are expressing themselves, in ab- 
Stract terms. ... Rather, this is a per- 
sonal choice which seeks to display, at 
as high a level as possible, enough dis- 
tinctive examples of abstract painting 
and sculpture produced by Americans, 
or foreigners long resident in America, 
to give the observer and reader a suf- 
ficient appreciation of the variety and 
extent of this form of art in this coun- 
try. Furthermore, the emphasis in the 
selection has been placed upon the more 


extreme directions of the abstract move- 
ment.” 


To clarify a very confusing subject, 
Ritchie, like Wé6lfflin, sets up two 
aesthetic poles. He labels one pole clas- 
sical or intellectual, the other pole ro- 
mantic or expressionist. Between ex- 
tremes he arranges work into five rather 
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Stuart Davis: For Internal Use Only 


arbitrary groups—Pure Geometric, Ar- 
chitectural and Mechanical Geometric, 
Naturalist Geometric, Expressionist 
Geometric, Expressionist Biomorphic. 
In my opinion, Ritchie’s categorizing 
muddies the picture. I have the feeling 
that his belabored, scholarly catalogue 
and his loose categories are way over 
the heads of the dubious, the audience 
he should be selling on abstract art. 
What really matters here is not the 
verbiage but the show itself. Selected 
with discerning good taste, it makes 
several important points, obliquely if 
not directly. The first part of it shows 
that although our pioneers—Max Weber, 
Marsden Hartley, Lyonel Feininger, 
Joseph Stella—took their cues from 
Europe’s leaders, from the cubists and 


MARSDEN HaArTLEY: Abstraction 


The Modern Presents 37 Years of Abstraction in America 
By Belle Krasne 


futurists, that although Morgan Rus- 
sell and Macdonald-Wright were in- 
debted to the orphists, they rate on 
their own merits, They have personality 
and integrity. Stella’s Spring and Brook- 
lyn Bridge, Weber’s Rush Hour, New 
York, Hartley’s Abstraction, Feininger’s 
Bridge V are especially exciting to come 
across in this historical context. Mor- 
gan Russell’s defiantly huge abstraction 
—probably the most mountainous non- 
representational painting this country 
ever saw, certainly one of its earliest 
—comes through not just as a histori- 
cal curiosity but as a thoughtful com- 
position which gains power as one looks 
back at it through the open archway 
leading to the next gallery. 
[Continued on page 21] 


Met Endowment at $48 Million 


WITH AN_EYE cast apprehensively sky- 
ward because of the war emergency, 
and with carpenters and plumbers ex- 
pected underfoot for some time because 
of reconstruction, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum wound up 1950 with its highest 
attendance record in history and pre- 
pared for an unspectacular, if uneasy, 
next few years. 

President Roland L. Redmond dis- 
closed in his annual report that prep- 
arations have already been made for 
an emergency evacuation of the mu- 
seum’s_ most important treasures, and 
that plans are being considered as to 
how the museum can best serve civilian 
and military morale in the event of war. 

During the past 12 months the mu- 
seum chalked up a record 2,451,778 
attendance at its main building and the 
uptown Cloisters, of which more than 
2,000,000 was clocked at the main build- 
ing alone. Membership in the museum 
increased to 9,376, the highest since 
1932. With the fiscal year calculated 
from June 30, at which time there was 
an operating surplus of $221,349, the 
Met’s treasurer reported an increase in 
endowment funds of more than $2,500,- 
000 since that time, in addition to over 
a half-million special funds received. 

The Met’s endowment now totals 
more than $48 million. 


According to Redmond, the museum 
thus far has not felt it necessary to 
evacuate its treasures. “On the other 
hand, we have selected a large number 
of our most important artistic and cul- 
tural objects and made preparations to 
pack and store them in various places 
of safety... . We are prepared to act 
speedily ... if the danger of destructoin 
becomes imminent.” 

Recalling the museum’s role in the 
last war as an agency of public morale 
and military occupational therapy, Di- 
rector Francis Henry Taylor revealed 
that the museum has already engaged 
an industrial design firm to look into 
the feasibility of developing mobile ex- 
hibition galleries on motor buses, which 
can be sent to evacuation centers and 
army camps. Taylor added: 

“This is not the moment for aesthetic 
niceties or the importation of expensive 
loan exhibits from overseas. We can 
dwell upon the rich memory of French 
Tapestries and Berlin Pictures, of Var 
Gogh and the Hapsburg Treasures, for 
several years to come. From now on, 
however, until the emergency has 
passed, we must serve our public from 
our own vast resources while at the 
same time we are putting our house 
into physical repair. Our doors: shall 
remain open; we will not quit.” 
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JEAN DUBUFFET: 
Grand Portrait Mythe Superveille 





PIETER DUBORDIEU: 
Young Woman 


Chicago Asks Which Is Real? You Answer 


AT A NEW kind of an educational ex- 
hibition, Chicagoans are currently being 
queried by their Art Institute, “How 
Real is Realism?” The question pro- 
vides the title of a show installed for 
the next six months at the Institute. 
It comprises a selection of paintings, 
sculptures, drawings and prints from 
the 15th to the 20th centuries. 

By skillfully juxtaposing dissimilar 
works and by accompanying each juxta- 
position with an unanswered question, 
the Institute leaves the visitor to re- 
solve for himself such ontological mat- 
ters as: Does realism exist in art? Is 
it more realistic to paint what you see 
or what you feel? Is sculpture that 
simulates real flesh more real than that 
which looks like stone? Which is real, 
sculpture which suggests motion or that 


which actually moves (such as a motor- 
propelled Calder?) Do children’s draw- 
ings, which seem to them real, appear 
to you real? A caption beside a mod- 
ern watercolor of a speeding train states 
that “what looks real today might not 
have looked real in the past; if you had 
never seen a train would you under- 
stand this watercolor?” 

Staged by Katherine Kuh, the exhibi- 
tion covers 500 years of art from a lyri- 
cal 15th-century painting by Jacopo del 
Sellajo to a “huge and frightening por- 
trait” by the contemporary Frenchman 
Dubuffet, which has just been acquired 
by the Art Institute. Two other new 
acquisitions are Ivan Albright’s Into 
the World Came a Soul Called Ida 
and a 17th-century Dutch Flowers and 
Blue Curtain by Adriaen van der Spelt. 


Davis vs. Rivera: No Words Minced 


To GIvE its readers pro and con opin- 
ions on the current abstraction style in 
American art, Look Magazine solicited 
statements from two well-known vet- 
erans, Stuart Davis, pro; and Diego Ri- 
vera, con. They mince no words. 

Says Rivera: “abstractionism is the 
curse of United States art... it is not 
American in origin. It was developed 
by the Russian Kandinsky in the first 
decade of this century. It has been 
pretty generally abandoned in Europe 
but has now become a vogue in the 
United States.” 

The Mexican, who adds that many 
California and Chicago area artists are 
currently unrecognized, suggests that 
“young U.S. painters should look to 
America . . . should study the origi- 
nality of the writings of Walt Whitman 
and Edgar Allan Poe, the paintings of 
George Bellows and .. . Ryder.” 

Calling Rivera’s periodic advice to 
-U.S. artists now “a corny heirloom,” 
Stuart Davis lashed back: 

“His pretension to all-American pur- 
ity is as phony as it is antidemocratic 
in implication. . . . ‘Abstractionism is 
not American,’ looks very tired in the 
face of what our artists are painting 
today. It is also unpleasantly suggestive 
of an Iron Curtain proposal in the area 
of art ideas. The simple fact is that 
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abstract art has flourished and won out 
everywhere because its appeal is uni- 
versal. Rivera’s assertion that ‘it has 
been pretty generally abandoned in 
Europe’ is false, unless he had in mind 
Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s Russia.” 
Davis reminds Look that Rivera’s 
“ideas on art and politics, like abstract 
art, also have European origins.” 


Blasted Ice Tray Is Stuck Again 


Some 500 items of home furnishings 
selected by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., have 
been sent to Europe on a tour of its 
principle cities. To quote the. Museum 
of Modern Art announcement: 

“This is the first exhibition of home 
furnishings prepared by the Museum to 
be limited to American products only. 
National boundaries are normally of 
no importance to the Museum in select- 
ing the best progressive designs, but in 
this case the European demand for the 
show is based on their interest in what 
is being done on this side of the At- 
lantic. A certain amount of emphasis 
has been put on items that are typi- 
cally, even peculiarly, American. On the 
other hand some items have been 
omitted because they are so typically 
American that they would be little un- 
derstood abroad—such as an ice-cube 
tray.” 





Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: Newest addition to the 
growing list of little galleries on the 
Near North Side seeking the rehabili- 
tation of Chicago as the flourishing art 
center it was in the ’20s is the Mar- 
guerite Hohenberg gallery, formally 
opening Feb. 2 at 102 East Oak Street. 

Mrs. Hohenberg informally opened 
her place in January with her own ab- 
stract paintings and watercolors, to- 
gether with some pieces of sculpture by 
Egon Weiner. She has been a leader 
among Chicago non-objective painters 
since her debut here a dozen years ago. 

Her show for the formal opening of 
her new gallery is made up of sculp- 
ture, reliefs and collages by Marie Zoe 
Greene, graduate in fine arts at Rad- 
cliffe and advanced student of the late 
Moholy-Nagy, Alexander Archipenko 
and Gyorgy Kepes. Miss Greéne had a 
one-artist show recently at the Argent 
Galleries, New York. 

Mrs. Hohenberg’s gallery is one of 
more than 25 comparatively new ones 
that are making a determined effort to 
drag Chicago out of the slough of 
despond, despite wars and the rumors 
of wars. 

A memorial exhibition of paintings, 
lithographs, woodcuts and photographs 
of stained glass windows by the late 
Todros Geller is a prolongation into the 
new year of the religious spirit that 
held sway through the Holy Year of 
1950. Geller, a leader among Jewish 
artists of America, grows rather than 
diminishes in stature as his finished 
work is reappraised in the light of world 
happenings. The New Studio gallery in 
the 57th Street South Side colony is 
showing his work into February, and 
the College of Jewish Studies, just out- 
side the Loop, is establishing an annual 
Geller Memorial Exhibition, this year 
through February and into March. 

In Catholic circles, a first showing in 
Chicago of 30 paintings by Sister Mary 
of the Compassion, a nun of the order 
of the Perpetual Rosary, born in Eng- 
land, is getting the attention of the 
more progressive spirits among church 
people, already stimulated in Chicago 
by controversies in the past over the 
sculptured Stations of the Cross of 
Alfeo Faggi and Derain’s Last Supper. 
The late Cardinal Mundelein intervened 
on the side of Faggi. The Art Institute 
now owns the controversial Derain. Sis- 
ter Mary studied in the Royal College in 
London and later did much research in 
the development of Christian art in 
Italy before entering the cloister. Her 
Chicago show is being held in the St. 
Benet library in the Loop. 

First important one-man exhibition 
in the United States of paintings and 
drawings by Serge Chermayeff is cur- 
rent until mid-February at the Baldwin 
Kingery gallery. Chermayeff came to 
Chicago from London in 1947 to head 
the School of Design on the death of 
its Chicago founder Moholy-Nagy. Cher- 
mayeff was one of the founders in Lon- 
don of the Mars Group of progressives, 
and is a fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. His work, influ- 
enced throughout by his architectural 
training, is deft and delicately wrought. 
He exercises an intellectual restraint. 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 

Los ANGELES: The Edvard Munch ex- 
hibition at the County Museum to Feb. 
11 and the show by 17 American ab- 
stract painters, including 12 members 
of the anti-Metropolitan Museum group, 
which is at the Frank Perls Gallery, 
Beverly Hills, to Feb. 7, are the most 
talked-about art displays current here. 

By the time this sees print another 
important show, “The World of Tou- 
louse-Lautrec,” will be on view at the 
Pasadena Art Institute. John P. Leeper, 
formerly assistant director of the Cor- 
coran Gallery, assembled this group of 
20 paintings and 80 other items from 
leading museums and collections 
throughout the country as his first un- 
dertaking as new director of the insti- 
tute, The Chicago Art Institute, Duncan 
Phillips Gallery, Brooklyn Museum, 
Boston Public Library, Knoedler and 
the Lessing Rosenwald Collection are 
among lenders. 

The Munch paintings and prints are 
scarcely likely, at this late date, to have 
much influence on local artists. Their 


- faces are too set towards the abstract. 


But, despite Munch’s preoccupation with 

an adolescent attitude towards woman, 

it is refreshing to see an artist whose 

passionate concern with specific subjects 

resulted in strong artistic statements. 
The “School of New York” 

The 17 at Perls will doubtless spawn 
many more little abstractionists and 
perhaps shore up the good, sincere ones. 
They make a very handsome, lively 
show. Hans Hofmann, Adolph Gottlieb, 
Theodoros Stamos, Matta and Gatch, 
particularly, have never before been so 
handsomely represented here. The other 
participants are Baziotes, DeKooning, 
Graves, Jackson Pollock, Pousette-Dart, 
Reinhardt, Rothko, Hedda Sterne, Still, 
Tobey, Tomlin and Motherwell, who 
wrote a preface to the show which he 
entitled “The School of New York.” 

The first Los Angeles exhibition of 
paintings by Pierre Sicard, French 
painter who built a home in Bel Air 
two years ago, is at the Dalzell Hat- 
field Galleries to Feb. 3. Sicard was in- 
troduced in the catalogue by Jean 
Renoir. He paints joyously in gay col- 
ors. His subjects range from views of 
Paris and flower pieces to views of 
Hollywood, which he claims is just as 
paintable as Paris. Sicard’s painting was 
early influenced by his sculptor-father’s 
friend Claude Monet. 

Douglass Parshall, A.N.A., came up 
last month with his best show in many 
years. Almost all the paintings at the 
Cowie Galleries emphasized the sug- 
gestion of movement, whether swift as 
in Horse Race, or slow as in Nude and 
Mirror. 

Ake Tugel, 25-year-old Swedish 
painter, had a January show at the 
James Vigeveno Galleries, his second 
there, This young artist has an extra- 
ordinary gift for rich color effects. 

The Fraymart Gallery has, to Feb. 7, 
a first show of wood sculpture by 
Charles Schlein, New York-born artist 
best known heretofore as a painter. 
Schlein treats his subjects—most of 
them suggested by displaced persons 
and by Jewish types remembered from 
his boyhood—in strong, simple style. 
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MODIGLIANI: Nude on a Cushion 


Modigliani Survey Opens in Cleveland 


A TWO-PART EXHIBITION devoted to 
Amedeo Modigliani and Chaim Soutine, 
co-sponsored by the Cleveland Museum 
of Art and New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, has just opened in Cleveland, 
where it remains through March. 18. 

The section on Soutine has already 
been shown at the Modern Museum (see 
Dicest, Nov, 15). The Modigliani por- 
tion is having its premiere in Cleveland 
and will come to New York to be shown 
at the Modern from April 11 to June 
10. It includes some 51 paintings, 53 
drawings, watercolors and pastels, and 
8 sculptures, ranging in date from an 
early 1908 watercolor Head of a Woman, 
lent by Dr. Paul Alexandre of Paris to 
a 1920 pencil drawing Man with a Hat, 
from the collection of the Modern Mu- 
seum, Contributors to the show include 
U. S. and foreign museums, private col- 
lectors and dealers. 


The catalogue for the exhibition, un- 
der preparation, includes a critical bi- 
ography by James Thrall Soby. 

Modigliani—whose last major U. S. 
retrospective was held in 1931 at the 
Demotte Galleries, N. Y.—was born in 
Leghorn, Italy, in 1884, suffered from 
tuberculosis throughout his brief life, 
and died January 25, 1920. 

At the age of 14, Modigliani began to 
paint. By 1906 he was in Paris, his work 
then influenced by the style of the ’90s. 
In 1908 he first exhibited in Paris at 
the Salon des Indépendants, and the 
following year, allegedly inspired by 
Brancusi, he showed his first interest in 
sculpture. 

Eking out a living by sketching café 
portraits, Modigliani got his first recog- 
nition when he showed his Cello Player 
at the 1910 Independents exhibition. 
Four years later he met, Leopold 
Zborowski, Polish poet who became the 
friend and dealer of a number of art- 
ists, among them Soutine. At about this 
time, he made his first sales, exhibited 
in a private studio, and gave up sculp- 
ture. It was not until 1917, however, 
that Zborowski organized Modigliani’s 
first solo show. 

Unlike most of his contemporaries, 
Modigliani painted the human face and 
figure, And although he enthusiastically 


took up current art vogues — Cézan- 
nesque distortion, the wedge shapes of 
African sculpture, the elisions and 
austerity of cubism—in the last an- 
alysis he was essentially a product of 
Italian Renaissance tradition. 

Of Modigliani’s style Soby notes that 
“he was essentially a traditionalist who 
happened to have caught fire from the 
excitement of a contemporary idiom,” 
and that “usually he preferred rusted 
colors, Mannerist elongations and those 
wry dislocations of his subjects’ fea- 
tures — see-saw eyes and _ pendulous 
noses, oval heads on tubular necks— 
which are so unmistakably his own.” 

Commenting on another facet of the 
artist’s work, Soby refers to the nudes 
as “the nudest of nudes.” He considers 
them Modigliani’s most ambitious paint- 
ings—“adult, sinuous, carnal and real.” 
As for the sculpture, Soby states that 
the work in this medium, “though some- 
times too insistently archaic, is at its 
best a considerable achievement.” 


MODIGLIANI: Leopold Zborowski 





Raou.t Dury: “Bond Stores” 


U.S. to See U. S. as Dufy Sees It 


By Frederick S. Wight 


Boston: America as it looks to Raoul 
Dufy, who has been in Boston taking 
the cortisone cure for arthritis, is the 
theme of an exhibition which is starting 
out from the Louis Carré Gallery in 
New York to make a tour of 20 or 30 
U. S. cities for the benefit of the Arthri- 
tic Foundation. After it closes in New 
York on February 3, the show will 
come to the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts in Boston (February 6-21). Later 
it travels to Pittsburgh’s Carnegie In- 
stitute (February 27-March 8), and to 
the Chicago Arts Club, Washington’s 
Duncan Phillips Gallery, the Virginia 
Museum in Richmond, the Milwaukee 
Art Institute, and the San Francisco 
Museum of Art among others. The ex- 
hibition includes Dufy’s Boston impres- 
sions, watercolors of New York made 
for Life magazine, and the original 
watercolor sketches for the décor of 
Gilbert Miller’s recently closed produc- 
tion of Jean Anouilh’s “Ring Around 
the Moon.” 

Dufy has been in America since April 
of last year. In November he was in 
New York; but the rest of the time he 
has spent in Boston, undergoing the 
ACTH and cortisone treatment in order 
to break the iron grip of arthritis. How 
he came here is a moving story of gen- 
erosity, met with courage. 

A photograph of Dufy in a wheel 
chair fell under the eye of a Boston 
doctor, Fredy Homburger, as he turned 
the pages of a magazine. A Tufts re- 
search professor in the field of the 
disease of old age, Homburger recog- 
nized Dufy’s advanced arthritic condi- 
tion. He wrote to the painter, offering 
to make him the subject of the new 
treatment—hardly out of the experi- 
mental stage—in an effort to restore 
the use of his hands. He invited Dufy 
to come to Boston. The artist accepted 
the conditions set, and arrived, willing 
and hopeful, at the Jewish Memorial 
Hospital. The rest is the case history 
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of his difficult and painful, if miraculous, 
recovery. His progress has been gradual. 
Dufy is now 73. 

When I saw him first last spring 
he was in a wheel chair in the hospital. 
A nurse was gently manipulating his 
swollen fingers. He winced and pain 
beaded his broad forehead. It was not a 
moment to linger. Yet he wanted to 
talk. Our subject: a catalogue raisonée 
of his life’s work that his dealer was 
preparing, and the unlikelihood of his 
seeing it completed. He spoke of the 
forgeries with which he had been af- 
flicted which this catalogue would elim- 
inate, and of the unauthorized Ameri- 
can color reproductions he was discov- 
ering, which he felt were equally dam- 
aging to his reputation. 

He is a different man now. I found 
him sitting in a room in his hotel, an 
easel holding a stack of papers before 
his knees. He was penciling a horse on 
the top sheet. The lower sheets were 
splashed with color and their overlap- 
ping margins showed like petals. His 
watercolors were close at hand. His 
window looks out on the Charles River 
Basin, a subject he painted last summer. 

Dufy is small and rotund, and pink 
and guileless, with a broad, surprised, 
disarming face. His hair is silvery, and 
he looks like a child grown old or an 
old man kept young. He has the un- 
assuming happy confidence in his voca- 
tion of the matured French artist, an 
assurance that he has a place reserved 
in a larger scheme which always strikes 
one as a sort of aesthetic catholicism. 
This is a man who has said: “Every 
night I go to bed happy and tired, say- 
ing to myself, ‘I have worked to the 
limit of my strength. I can die at 
peace’.”” Such a statement may come 
easily at the end of a day, but to echo 
it at the end of a life—almost with 
gaiety—spells out one of the beatitudes. 

His activity belies the thought that 
his work is complete. He was sufficiently 


[Continued on page 29] 


Cincinnati Festival 


AN EXHIBITION of 60 important paint- 
ings dating between 1900 and 1925 is the 
Cincinnati Art Museum’s contribution to 
the First Cincinnati Biennial Festival of 
the Arts, current to February 24. Di- 
rected by Robert A. Casey, the Biennial 
is a new plan of cooperation between 
the city’s cultural organizations. Twelve 
organizations are participating in this 
year’s program which is devoted to the 
arts—music, drama, literature, fine arts, 
design and philosophy—from 1900 to 
1925, the century’s formative years. 

Besides the exhibition at the art mu- 
seum, events on the festival schedule in- 
clude concerts by the Symphony Orches- 
tra; two one-act operas—one by Ravel, 
another by Puccini—staged by the Mu- 
sic Drama Guild; a lecture survey of 
poetry given by the English Department 
of the U. of Cincinnati; and the Taft 
Museum’s “History of an American—Al- 
fred Stieglitz,” an exhibition of work by 
the man who introduced modern art to 
the U.S., scheduled to run through March 
18. Stage, Incorporated; Xavier Univer- 
sity; the Bellarmine Players; The Public 
Library; The College of Music; the Con- . 
servatory of Music; and the Ohio His- 
torical and Philosophical Society are 
are other cooperating institutions. 

The museum’s painting survey, as- 
sembled by Philip R. Adams, Cincin- 
nati’s director, surveys chief trends 
of the peak era. It numbers a few can- 
vases from local collections, but most 
of the exhibits were lent by other 
U. S. museums. Among local offerings 
are Jules Pascin’s Girl with Boots, lent 
by The Hebrew Union College and 
Thomas Eakins’ Portrait of Archbishop 
William Henry Elder, lent by the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati. Local loans also 
include Utrillo’s Red House, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Pappenheimer; a Gleizes 
Composition from the Thomas C. Ad- 
lers; Franz Marc’s Red Horses from 
Paul E. Geier; and a 1910 Picasso. 

Concurrently, the museum’s print de- 
partment is reviewing the graphic arts 
of the early 20th century in a display 
of 60 prints. 


EAKINS: Archbishop. William H. Elder 
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Conn.Academy Annual 






REPUTEDLY the largest held in the 
vicinity between New York and Boston, 
the Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts 
Annual, now in its 41st year, is cur- 
rently installed in the galleries of Hart- 
ford’s Wadsworth Atheneum, where it 
remains on view through February 11. 
Formally opened by Connecticut’s Gov- 
ernor Lodge, the show this year is large, 
numbering 140 paintings, 44 prints and 
16 sculptures. 

The exhibition, according to the Hart- 
ford Times, “runs true to form—con- 
servative.” However, a few of the local 
academicians submitted works which 
“shoot off from the traditional.” 

Of the sculpture section, which has 
been twice as large in the past, the 
Times comments that it is good, “it 
serves the purpose well of breaking the 
monotony” and “‘perhaps the show would 
have been enlivened by the presence of 
more sculpture.” 

The Academy’s membership, accord- 
ing to secretary Louis J. Fusari, repre- 
sents many states in the Union. “We 
average approximately 12,000 visitors 
annually,” he said. “Between 1,500 and 
2,000 people will be on hand the open- 
ing day, and although Hartford is not 
a great city, interest in the arts runs 
high here.” 

This year the jury awarded the Acad- 
emy’s top prize of $200 to Ogden Pleiss- 
ner of New York City for his Netturno. 
Other prizes were awarded as follows: 

Second prize of $100 to Henry Gasser 
of Newark, N. J., for his Night Shift; 
the Margaret Cooper prize of $50 to 
Stanley Bate of Craryville, N. Y., for 
his Milkweed Pods and Sumac; the Pen- 
rose prize of $50 to Frank C. Kirk, 
A.N.A., of New York for An Autumn 
Motif; the William Bradford Green 
memorial prize to James Goodwin Mc- 
Manus of Hartford for his Ledyard 
Oaks; the Black and White prize to 
George Laurence Nelson of Kent for 
his Still-Life with Ivy. 

For a complete roster of prizes and 
honorable mentions, see page 20. 


Painting the Peaks 


THE LANDSCAPE, an increasingly rare 
theme in contemporary American ex- 
hibitions, still finds its champions in the 
Denver area. Affection for the West’s 
majestic mountains characterized much 
of the work in the recent Denver Art- 
ists Guild exhibition according to Alex 
Murphree of the Denver Post. 

Noting that the more modern artists 
have “just about given up landscapes, 
certainly landscapes with mountains,” 
Murphree guesses that one reason may 
be that “nature, when its chief qual- 
ity is grandeur, taxes the power of a 
painter who wants to make personal 
comment. Mountains, it may be, do not 
lend themselves well to subjective state- 
Ment, being excessively objective in 
form and time. ° 

“That is why the representationa 
Painters of the Denver Artists Guild 
find it rewarding to paint peaks which 
Can be recognized as the Maroon Bells 

ause their form expresses their 
identity. The painters’ contribution—at 
least those who are the most imagina- 
tive—in such instances will be atmos- 
Pheric, technical, perceptive.” 
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Worcester Selects a U. 


FOLLOWING a tradition established in 
1898, the Worcester Art Museum has 
placed on view to March 4 its biennial 
“Contemporary Art in the United 
States,” showing current trends ranging 
from realism to non-objectivism. Ex- 
panded in scope this year to include, 
in addition to paintings, drawings and 
prints, 24 sculptures and examples of 
ceramic textile, jewelry and other minor 
arts, the exhibition comprises a total 
of 136 pieces. 

Special effort was made by the mu- 
seum committee of selection to repre- 
sent artists working in distant areas, 
since several recent shows at the mu- 
seum have stressed local New England 
art. Of the 136 artists represented, 102 
live in the East; 33 in the West and 
four are working temporarily in Europe. 

Of the paintings, drawings, prints 
and sculptures included, the largest 
single group consists of what the mu- 
seum denotes as “realistic abstraction” 
or “abstracted realism.” In this classifi- 
cation objects are recognizable in two 
or three dimensions but are arbitrarily 





HEDDA STERNE: 
S. Survey 


treated by the artist either in the way 
they are depicted—as with John Marin, 
Ben Shahn and Karl Knaths—or in the 
way they are arranged—as with Yves 
Tanguy or Joyce Treiman. 

About a third of the works are realis- 
tic in the usual sense of the word and 
include items by such artists as Eugene 
Berman, Louis Bouché, Stephen Greene, 
Oronzio Maldarelli, Henry Rox and 
Charles Salerno. 

On the completely abstract side, rep- 
resenting about nine per cent of the 
exhibits, are works by Josef Albers, 
Jimmy Ernst, William Baziotes, John 
Sennhauser, and sculptors Naum Gabo 
and Herbert Ferber. 

Some 31 items in the show are direct- 
ly utilitarian. These include ceramics 
by Edwin Sheier, Antonio Prieto, Rolf 
Key-Oberg and F. C. Ball. 

As an added feature to the show, an 
informal public discussion on art will 
be held at the museum Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 18, with Naum Gabo, Ben Shahn, 
Reginald Marsh, and Director George 
L. Stout, chairman, participating. 


Night 


OGDEN PLEISSNER: Netturno. Connecticut Academy, First Prize 





IRMA ROTHSTEIN: Mask 
Artists’ Gallery Anniversary Show 


AUDUBON: Orchard Oriole 
Audubon House 


Audubon Centenary 


Four recently discovered oil paintings 
by the American artist-naturalist, John 
James Audubon, will be on display in an 
Audubon Centennial Exhibition through 
February 28 at Audubon House, New 
York 

The show, featuring 16 canvases in oil 
or watercolor by the famous painter, is 
sponsored by the National Audubon So- 
ciety in observance of the centenary this 
month of Audubon’s death. 

The four paintings, valued at $30,- 

000, were discovered in Australia and 
brought to this country last month by 
John Hallstrom, son of E. J. L. Hall- 
strom, Australian manufacturer and 
philanthropist, who bought the paint- 
ings and seven other original Audubons 
from the painter’s great-grandson. 
« The senior Hallstrom will bring the 
remainder of the paintings to the United 
States in May and present them to the 
Government, 

Subjects of the four to be exhibited 
by the Audubon society are an orchard 
oriole, the three-toed woodpecker, the 
sharp-tailed sparrow and a white bull. 

Audubon, who was born in Haiti in 
1785, spent <5 years painting more than 
400 species of American birds. 
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Artists’ Gallery: 15 Years in Review 


FIFTEEN YzARS AGO a young art his- 
torian named Hugh Stix opened the Art- 
ists’ Gallery as a non-profit organiza- 
tion which would give talented but 
unrecognized artists, young or old, a 
chance to show their work. Mr. Stix 
realized that there are many artists 
who are unable to obtain a 57th Street 
showing either because of the “diffi- 
culty” and newness of their work, for 
financial reasons, or because the dealers 
who might be interested in their work 
are all booked up. Yet such men may 
have much to contribute. 

The years have justified Mr. Stix’ 
faith. The gallery has had headaches, 
but artists, public, dealers, press and 
museums have cooperated generally, 
and today on its 15th anniversary it 
has a record of 195 one-man and group 
shows by painters and sculptors who, 
making their debuts here, often went on 
to achieve national recognition. 

To celebrate the occasion, a large 
exhibition has been arranged of work 
by artists who have had one-man shows 
at the gallery, on the recommendation 
of revolving panels of artist-advisors. 
Considered as a whole, the show sug- 
gests that most of our artists are ex- 
pressionists, mostly figurative, some ab- 


stract, with a sprinkling of post-cubists 
and non-objectivists. 

Some of the works that impressed 
this reviewer were Michael Loew’s deli- 
cately Marinesque watercolor abstrac- 
tion of a landscape; Adolph Gottlieb’s 
free, rhythmic scattering of black U 
and L shapes on white; Werner Drewes’ 
richly colored arrangement of an in- 
terior in cubist checkerboards; Boris 
Margo’s strongly colored, very personal 
abstract expressionist arrangement of 
forms suggesting a mast with tattered 
rigging. Also Stefanelli’s mysterious 
diagram of lines and dots on slate-like 
surfaces of grey and umber, like an 
inscription on the wall of a cave; Ad 
Reinhardt’s panel of small glazed blurs 
of color suggesting scattered autumn 
leaves; Theodore Roszak’s sculpture, 
spiky horns and tail and savagely 
fretted surface recalling the bronto- 
saurus or some other saurus; Louis 
Schanker’s arrangement of closely 
packed, multicolor blobs in clusters in- 
terrelated like electrons; and Richard 
Pousette-Dart’s abstraction, dark and 
blazing like molten metal, surface thick- 
ly furrowed and wrinkled. (Washing- 
ton Square Inn, to Feb. 20.) 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Sculpture Center Acquires $57,000 Home 


FOLLOWING a successful building fund 
campaign, the former Clay Club, which 
for years was located on Eighth Street 
near the Whitney Museum, has pur- 
chased for $45,000 an uptown garage 
and, at a cost of $12,000, completely 
renovated it into the attractive and 
highly utilitarian Sculpture Center at 
167 East 69th Street. 

The three-story structure with a tall- 
ceilinged ground floor for exhibitions, 
includes upstairs sculpture workshops 
completely fitted for work in all media. 

A special exhibition has been ar- 
ranged for the Center’s housewarming, 
representing the work of many of New 
York’s most prominent sculptors. 

Founded in 1928 by Dorothea Dens- 
low, the re-named Sculpture Center is a 
non-profit organization for providing 
facilities for professionals and instruc- 
tion for students; for the encourage- 
ment of experimental work and the ex- 
hibition of contemporary work. Its head- 
quarters were originally in the loft of 
a stable that served as Miss Denslow’s 
own studio in Brooklyn. In 1933 the 
group set up new quarters in Manhat- 
tan on Eighth Street. During World 
War II, when most of the regular mem- 
bers were away in the service, Miss 
Denslow set up a “Sculpture Canteen” 
at which more than 1,500 members of 
the Armed Forces received free instruc- 
tion, materials and encouragement in 
sculpture. 

The opening exhibition, on view to 
February 17, includes a wide variety 
of materials and techniques installed 
handsomely in equally handsome ex- 
hibition rooms. An upper balcony gal- 
lery is devoted to smaller figures and 
pieces. 

Notable among the larger pieces are 
William Zorach’s Woman into a Tree, 
reminiscent in its theme of the last 
paragraphs of Joyce’s haunting “Anna 
Livia Plurabelle”’; Julian Martin’s in- 


genious metamorphosis of an oak root; 
Hugo Robus’ Bronze Vase. Among the 
many other outstanding pieces in this 
inaugural show are Barbara Lakberg’s 
welded Quixote; Silvia Shaw Judson’s 
Sleeping Child; and figures by M. 
Marans and Dorothea Greenbaum. 
—PAUuL Birp. 


McBey Prints in Boston Show 

An exhibition of prints and drawings 
by James McBey will be held through 
February 27 at the Boston Library. 

McBey, a native of Scotland, made the 
prints and drawings in North Africa 
and the Near East. between 1912 and 
1922. Some are the result of work done 
while McBey was official war artist in 
Egypt during World War I. 


DOROTHEA GREENBAUM: Figure 
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| FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 








Emilio Vedova 
Emilio Vedova, a 31-year-old Vene- 


of the dingy woodwork of Church Door, 
the old building set in a straggling 





d tian artist, has received wide acclaim neglect of tangled growth. (Babcock, to 

- in Europe, yet his paintings have not Feb. 10.)—M. B. 

= been seen in this country until this cur- Drawings at Seligmenn 

s rent one-man showing. He seldom em- : : 

J ploys seductions of color, working chief- Selected with considerable taste, some 

’ ly in black and white, yet for all this 40 items—chiefly French—add up to 

s austerity his canvases evoke an emo- another good drawing show. Dates range 

s tional reaction, the clarity of his ab- from the 16th to the 20th century, from 

1 stract designs revealing an inner sig- ® German Crucifixion painted on velum 

f nificance in their intensity of personal ~—®@ teutonic fusion of decorative and 

d expression. realistic elements—to Roger de la Fres- 

s His Interior of a Factory, with its Maye’s cubist Soldier, brightly colored, 

e intricacy and variety of shapes and boldly designed. 

n forms, its sharp thrusts of opposed and Redon,. Renoir, Seurat and Degas are 

d answering directions, is vibrant with epresented, but earlier major and 

S movement, yet held to appreciable co- minor masters contribute more sub- 

n herence of design. His experience in a Stantially. On the credit side, I would 

,, concentration camp is reflected in his 1ist a pair of vivid portraits—done in 

y painting of this subject, an all-over the most lucid French manner—by Lag- 

)- linear pattern, which carries a vivid eau; Gandolfi’s Christ and the Woman LAGNEAU: Assen Contouperan, 

s suggestion of the misery ef imprisoned Of Samaria, an Italian Baroque sketch Roi de Golconde. Seligmann 

y victims. in the Tiepolo tradition; Landscape, 

i Vedova is not only an imaginative T74ngiers, a thoroughly economical Del- , wayman Adams; instead he subordin- 

d artist, but one who has found an ideol- Croix watercolor washed in the palest ates wristwork to heighten the reality 

d ogy to express his ideas. (Viviano, to of sand and blue shades; La Fresnayé’s, nq presence of each subject, although 

= Feb. 14.)—M. B. Feuilles Blanches, a handsome water- often the texture of costume is treated 

= Micke (illes.de teen) oats disciplined by cubism, further .ummarily. His portrait of Thomas J. 

isciplined by brown monocromatic Watson, with its sharply projected 

;. In her third exhibition, Nuala offers treatment; a pair of energetic Tiepolos head; his excellent study of his wife; 
“statements in line and color” which full of spotted shadows and racing lines; ang a portrait of Mrs. Samuel J. Camp- 
depict forms from the fairy world, the and a Guardi sketch of an Angel which ej] are outstanding. These and others 

as unconscious, Celtic legendry. Hermetic is more fluid than the usual staccatto cow that traditional portraiture is, 

1% shapes are meticulously outlined with Guardi. (Seligmann, to Feb. 7.)—B. K. with Martin around, in no danger of 

. crowquill and set among delicately Charles Umlau dying out. (Grand Central, Vanderbilt, 

s chalky greys, greens and lavenders. to Feb. 3.)—P. B. 

8 In I Saw a Dream Nuala distributes There is an expression of intense re- 

s figures suggesting some hieratic script, ligious feeling uniting poetic use of the Clyfford Still 

L. characters from Merlin’s book of spells. _ figure, formal compositional elements Still’s new work impresses this re- 
In Land of the Unseen, Forms in the and medium in recent sculpture by viewer as being the product of happier 

) Field, Crown in Flight, clusters of Charles Umlauf, associate professor of moods, lyrical moods in fact, reflected 
giant thorns, convoluted quills or slips art at the University of Texas, Austin. jin generally lighter, more delicate color 

S of ivory, wheel and spiral through In a large, aluminum Head of Saint, and in an airy, spacious feeling. 

h misty spaces. In Cathedral Nevergone 1949, he uses an upturned and elongated A stream of black oil trickling across 
a tumbledown scaffolding of carved head with angular features and prom- the surface of a discolored wall, a dried 

s bone forms a transparent cathedral inent eyes, handling the whole in broad river bed as seen from a great height 

4 beneath the sea. A curiously sinister and massive planes to express vast suf- -—these illusions one remembers from 

d quality appears in Anabasis where a_ fering and patience. before. More typical of the new work is 

e single towering cactus thistle emerges In contrast to this is another religious a painting in which a small multi- 

ne from the side of a crystal mountain. work, Madonna and Child, 1950, in colored area, like flakes of iridescent 

| Nuala is clearly at her best when’ which the rounded redwood forms, the rust or chipped enamel, is seen on a 
she treats intangible things delicately, importance given to the play of light great flat field of brilliant yellow, across 

e in intangible color, and eschews both on these forms, and the simplification one corner of which a‘ patch of deli- 





strong color which tends to be garish, 
and decorative arabesques. (Passedoit, 
to Feb. 10.)—J. F. 


John McCoy 


John McCoy’s watercolors all dis- 
close his fine craftsmanship in a me- 
dium which admits of no alterations or 
improvements of its first statement, but 
necessitates that intention and per- 
formance be one and the same thing. 
In addition to the artist’s surety of 
brushwork, his freshness of approach to 
the familiar themes of coastal scenes 
and landscapes is apparent. 

In the ebbing tidal waters of Two 
Skiffs, in the gleaming blue depths 
of the enclosed pool in The Pound, in 
the limpidity of the little stream, re- 
flecting the greenery around it in Penn- 
sylvania Jungle, McCoy displays a sen- 
sitive appreciation of the aspects of 
water in differing degrees of depth and 
under differing gradations of light. 
There is effective starkness in the 
skeletal remains of the stranded boat 
in Abandoned, a sense of the contrast 
of past and present in the flaking white 
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of both body and faces of the woman 
and child, combine to create a spiritual 
serenity. 

When Umlauf departs from his re- 
ligious theme, as he has done success- 
fully in a number of animal figures, 
he takes an almost humorous delight in 
nature. (Levitt, to Feb. 17.)—M.C. 


Keith Martin 

The academic style of formal por- 
traiture is being vigorously retained in 
its best traditions by Keith Martin, 
41-year-old Director of Fine Arts for 
the International Business Machines 
Corp., who is showing 16 oil portraits. 
Former chairman of the Harvard Crim- 
son; a student of Wayman Adams; 
former director of the Kansas City Art 
Institute and its school; and wartime 
camouflage and radar expert, Martin 
has already crowded his life with a 
full schedule of activities. 

In his present show he reveals a 
powerful sense of drawing, of achieving 
close light values, and a flawlessness in 
catching the likeness of a sitter. There 
is none of the bravura of brushwork of 


cate pink drifts. In another very large 
painting a few cases of bright color are 
[Continued on next pagel 
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Gross: Touch Me Not. Macbeth 


scattered on a_ vast 
canvas. 

In this reviewer’s opinion the show 
represents a marked advance in Still’s 
evolution of a highly personal idiom 
which somehow manages to convey 
strong feeling by highly simplified 
means. (Parsons, to Feb 17.)—J. F. 


desert of raw 


Hermann Gross 

Hermann Gross is still, as in his first 
show after his arrival in this country, 
deeply engrossed in the Life of Christ, 
and particularly those episodes that re- 
veal His teachings. 

His watercolors in this exhibition, 
tending toward an abstraction and dis- 
tortion of form, make a brilliantly em- 
phatic collection built around a single 
large tempera painting Descent from 
the Cross. Often mystic in his concep- 
tions, as in The Inspiration, Gross 
shows hints of a rugged realism buried 
deep behind many of his more abstract 
watercolors, as in Touch Me Not, and 
the fine, fluid Jacob’s Dream, and the 
painting of Abraham Tempted To Offer 
Isaac, with its brilliantly suggestive 
form, emergent from the brilliantly 
rich color. 

In the sole tempera picture, The 
Descent, Gross reveals a deeply re- 
ligious emotion cast effectively into 
semi-abstract form and color—the dead 
Christ is dead white, but with a rich 
yellow nimbus; the form of the Apostles 
and other figures are all bent firmly 
into an overall design that is tellingly 
accented by the meeting of three hands 
gently lowering the inert figure of 
Christ. (Macbeth, to Feb. 10.)—P. B. 


Hans Boehler 


Lyrically colored expressionist paint- 
ings, large charcoal drawings, and a 
few pieces of lava sculpture of archaic 
simplicity make up the seventh New 
York show of an artist of Swiss descent, 
here for the past 15 years. 

Boehler’s father was well known in 
the “old” Vienna for his silhouettes of 
famous composers and notorious critics, 
and the son has inherited his interest 
in people, not,as types but as individu- 
als. The quality of a girl’s smile, per- 
sonality revealed in the lift of an eye- 
brow or the droop of a breast, the gaily 
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cynical lechery'in the faces of people 
in a Mexico City dive—these are things 
Boehler feels and draws strongly. 
His oils show that in handling a land- 
scape or a nude, again it is the essen- 
tial character, now revealed in planes 
and structural balances, which inter- 
ests him. (Artists’, to Feb. 15.)—J. F. 


Byron Browne 


Byron Browne shows 12 strongly col- 
ored, energetically drawn abstractions 
which he intends as “poetic gestures,” 
symbols fof realities “behind objects.” 

Pylons of heaped up triangles, moons 
and squares are sketched in rhythmic 
black lines across expanses of thickly 
smeared pigment. In The White Crystal 
and Jewels of the Earth, diamond 
shaped areas of Rattneresque color are 
faceted with black to produce a mystic’s 
map of the mineral kingdom. In Clown 
with Mask the dark massive figure 
of a semi-cubist clown is seen through 
firework clusters of intersecting white 
lines. In other paintings patches of red 
and salmon, crisscrossed and speckled 
with intense black, are spread about 
like cleanly torn scraps of a large col- 
ored drawing. 

While these paintings may represent 
flashes of direct perception, in their 
stylistic eclecticism they also offer a 
survey of many current trends. (Grand 
Central Moderns, to Feb. 7.)—J.F. 


Frederick K. Detwiller 


Landscape paintings, drawings and 
watercolors by Frederick K. Detwiller 
all show a nice appreciation of the es- 
sentials of each scene, however varied 
the subjects. Directness and conciseness 
of statement mark these works, yet are 
modified by a sensitive discernment of 
the character of place. It is this note 
of the artist’s sensibility that secures 
the atmosphere of desolation in Old 
Ruin, a tumbled-down brick house al- 
most hidden by gaunt trees under a 
somber sky. Delaware Canal is en- 
veloped in an ambience of soft light 
that lends a touch of magic to the 
scene. (Lotos Club, to Feb. 5.)—M. B. 


Judith Kaplan 


In her first exhibition, Judith Kaplan 
exhibited 30 watercolors that verged 
variously on the serious and on the 
satiric. With a little more editing of 
her work the exhibition might have 
been more effective. Even so, she re- 
vealed adept handling of the medium 
and an ability to instill in many of the 
papers a comment on some funny as- 
pects of life. Her little satires on the 
nudes who pose for life classes were 
humorous; fat people, as in the Sun 
Deck and in Wading provided her with 
happy themes for fun-making. 

Miss Kaplan observes life closely, as 
At the Bar, where the male shapes 
standing at the bar are repeated often 
in the shapes of the bottles on the 
shelves behind. In more serious interiors 
and exteriors she revealed’ a love for 
detail without letting it bog down the 
overall design. (Ferargil.) P. B. 


Richard Pousette-Dart 
In his current exhibition, Pousette- 
Dart displays considerable inventiveness 
and a talent for turning out chic, econ- 
omy-size collages and watercolors. 
Old snapshots, tin foil, match fold- 
ers, postage stamps, wire, a clothespin 


—such discarded treasures are coated or 
splashed with enamel and made into 
crowded collages or, more exactly, 
“merz”’ constructions, some of them 
trimmed with gilt paper so as to re- 
semble emblazoned shields. ° 

Also shown are dozens of small wa- 
tercolors and ink drawings in which a 
bewildering variety of techniques are 
employed. Sand drawings, ink fluxes, 
cabochon set stones, delicate thistles 
and dandelions, astronomical or as- 
trological symbols, tear drop and “bi- 
omorphic” shapes, magic circles, galac- 
tic dust. (Parsons, to Feb. 3.)—J. F. 


Kimber Smith 


A young artist who has had no formal 
art training and who has been painting 
since 1945, makes his debut with large 
abstract-expressionist paintings of the 
post-Rothko variety. 

Amorphous drifts of pastel - pretty 
color are laid on in thin washes and 
glazes. An occasional black line mean- 
ders here and there as if to suggest de- 
tail, or tentatively to divide unbounded 
spaces. 

Judging from the titles, his paintings 
often seem to be reactions to the circus 
or to a picnic. Such occasions might 
indeed be seen in just this way by some- 
one so near-sighted or intoxicated that 
all objects become merging blurs. 

To this reviewer these paintings 
seemed romantically poetic, evocative 
of color moods, but also rather uncer- 
tain and repetitious. (New Gallery, to 
Feb. 17.)—J. F. 


William R. Leigh 

In his first watercolor show at the 
age of 84, William R. Leigh, painter of 
western life who has been called by 
Collier’s America’s “Sagebrush Rem- 
brandt,” shows a meticulous if some- 
what pallid handling of the medium. 
A born and bred Virginian, Leigh has 
made the life of the Western Indian 
theme of his art for many years. 

Completely realistic and narrative in 
his approach to this theme, the artist 
proves that he knows his subject and 
can draw that subject with as much if 
not more skill than the equally famed 
late Charlie Russell. His sense of the 
poetic comes out in the quiet deep- 
shadowed picture entitled After a Hard 
Day; his thorough knowledge of nature 
and animals in the expert Pronghorned 
Antelope; and a convincing use of wa- 
tercolor in The Water Hole. (Grand 
Central, Vanderbilt, to Feb. 10.)—P. B. 


George Hartigan 


Hartigan’s paintings express strong 
moods purely abstractly, in the rhyth- 
mic, kaleidoscopic interplay of swirls 
and swooshes of color. This is her. solo 
debut. New Yorkers saw an earlier ex- 
ample of her work among the paint- 
ings talent last year; but she has pro- 
gressed a long way since then in the 
evolution of a personal style originally 
deriving from Pollock and deKooning. 

The show enables one to follow this 
development. All the canvases are cov- 
ered with broad, roughly cross-hatching 
strokes of color, In the earlier paint- 
ings such as Months and Moons there 
are relatively open passages, languidly 
undulant strokes, patches of fluxed, di- 
luted paint, and generally hard color. 
Now colors that are intense but softer 
and more lyrical are applied with 
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choppy, rushing, closely overlapping 
strokes. Rhythms are faster, more com- 
plicated. Each work now seems surer, 
more self-contained. (Tibor de Nagy, to 
Feb. 10.)—J.F 

Isabel Kelly Bird 

A group of 40 watercolors of wild 
mushrooms by Isabel Kelly Bird [wife 
of the Editor.—Ed.] have been placed 
on exhibition at the New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park. Included with the 
paintings are actual specimens collected 
and mounted by the Garden’s curator 
Dr. Donald P. Rogers, outstanding mush- 
room authority with whom Mrs. Bird 
studied. 

A former fashion artist for Fifth 
Avenue women’s shops, Mrs. Bird turned 
to painting wildflower and wild mush- 
rooms when she and the present re- 
viewer acquired a summer hide-away 
in nearby Connecticut, where to her 
surprise the mushrooms appear often 
brilliantly hued instead of the dull 
white associated with the table variety. 

Within the limitation of accuracy, 
important in any serious botanical art, 
Mrs. Bird has achieved a delicacy of 
line and clarity of color that present 
the world of fungi in a completely new 
and fascinating aspect, like a whole 
new world discovered. (Botanical Gar- 
den, to March 1.)—P. B. 

Raoul Dufy 

Raoul Dufy is decidedly in the lime- 
light at the moment with an exhibition 
of his American paintings in one New 
York gallery, and his French paintings 
in another. Dufy’s themes of English 
race courses and French scenes possess 
an irresistible charm, carried out in 
gay patterns of light and color. A char- 
acteristic paper is Horses and Riders. 
The spirited animals defined with col- 
ored lines are so transparent that the 
green turf behind them appears through 
their tenuous forms. 

A 1942 painting, Artist’s Studio, re- 
flects the fawve influence of Dufy’s 
earlier period in its considered rela- 
tion of shapes and directions and in 
its intensity of colored areas. A paper 
representing the luxury Blue Train is 
a deft patterning of the curving train. 
Regatta is typical of his ability to sug- 
gest an entire event with a few de- 
tails. (Niveau, to Feb. 10.)—M. B. 


Vincent Campanella 

In his second oil show, Vincent Cam- 
panella reveals a development toward 
a more personal and more inward- 
looking expression. His rich and deep 
colors, handled semi-abstractly, are elo- 
quently orchestral and, in themselves, 
sufficient symbols of life as he sees and 
paints it in Wyoming, his favorite paint- 
ing territory. 

In such pictures as Windy Afternoon 
and Agony and Sleep, color carries the 
entire burden; in Mother and Child he 
effectively suspends forms in a choppy 
sea of rich brilliant colors. With a 
palette dominated generally. by blues 
and greens, he can, when the mood calls 
for it, dip into the other end of the 
spectrum as in the bloody Agony in the 
Thorns. (Rehn, to Feb. 17.)—P. B. 

Robert De Niro 

Emerson’s advice to “be bold, be bold, 
be not too bold” seems to have in- 
fluenced Robert De Niro, an expression- 
ist who paints in a wildly lashing style, 
though never quite abandoning his sub- 
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ject. De Niro makes his points with 
color, but his color—a grape to rose to 
dusty pink range—looks like the con- 
tents of powder jars at a make-up bar. 
As agitated as his brushwork is, he 
uses it without the contemporary co- 
rollary of inch-thick pigment. 

Sunbursts and explosions in these 
still-lifes and paintings of women with 
and without parasols detract from their 
compositional solidity. However, in a 
small Still-Life with Pear and Grapes 
and in the Moroccan Women,the artist 
builds stroke on stroke, creating a 
simpler, more coherent effect. The show 
also includes gouaches and drawings, 
which, like several of the paintings, 
suffer from confusion between additive 
and subtractive methods. (Egan, to Feb. 
3.)—B. K. 

Arshile Gorky 

In the course of a short but feverish- 
ly productive life, Arshile Gorky made 
many drawings from which he would 
later excerpt details for elaboration. 
Several of his late drawings are brought 
together here, affording further evi- 
dence of Gorky’s attainments as a 
draughtsman 

In some, line is brusque—accompanied 
by elaborate shading—and covers most 
of the paper. Other drawings are airy, 
spacious, purely linear, with gashes or 
blurs of color here and there. A line 
will nervously float or whip across 
white space until it encounters a sud- 
den flurry of strokes, rather like rail- 
road lines on a map, going from city 
to hamlet to city. All sorts of baroque 
curiosa are suggested. This reviewer 
fancied he saw orchids, lichen, dinosaur 
bones, dragon flies, sundials, feathers, 
pelvic fantasies, and of course the bear 
traps, mantraps and woman traps de- 
rived from Matta, Mir6d and Masson. 
(Kootz, to Feb. 10.)—J. F. 

Rosina Bitterlich 

The usual fate of a child wonder 
seems to have been avoided by Rosina 
Bitterlich, for her recent paintings show 
that after the endurance of miseries 
and horrors in the late war, she had be- 
gun to find fully matured powers. The 
larger part of her exhibition consists of 
paintings, watercolors, drawings and 
graphic work, executed at the ages of 
13 and 14. She seems to have passed 
through a period of horrific imagina- 
tion, in which guilt and punishment 
were her themes. 


VINCENT CAMPANELLA: 





A later phase was a religious one, to 
which belongs the striking Flight of the 
Wooden Saints, showing the saints, blind 
and turned to wood, because of their 
lack of faith. At various times she 
turned successfully to book illustra- 
tion. Her etchings for the legendary 
Till Eulenspiegel are not only executed 
with command of draftsmanship and 
composition, but also reveal the artist’s 
preoccupation with interpretating the 
text, rather than producing decoration. 
(St. Etienne, to Feb. 15.)—M. B. 

Studio 74 Woodcuts 

Louis Schanker, well-known teacher 
of painting and printmaking at the New 
School, and 12 of his students in wood- 
cut—he thinks of them as collabora- 
tors rather than students—make up 


this group which is now having its 
third New York show. 
William Bernstein disposes freely 


compartmented pictographic forms — 
an eye, a sun, an arrow, a talisman— 
with considerable grace and prints 
them in clear soft colors. 

Working with similar shapes plus 
some suggestion of the _ stick-men 
drawings of aborigines, Robert Cohen 
employs stronger color and more mark- 
edly rhythmic patterns. 

Less overtly archaic in mood are 
Ralph Dorazio’s Isomeric Incantation, 
in which richly colored swirling lines 
on a dark ground seem to evoke two 
intertwining figures, and Merrill Ames’ 
Debris. (Hacker, to Feb. 17.)—J. F. 


Gene Sherman 
A self-trained New York artist makes 
her solo debut with abstract expres- 
sionist paintings in which unusual con- 
viction and knowledgeability are dis- 
closed in the application of paint. 
Harsh, powerful black lines weave 
tangled cat’s cradles and dance floor 
patterns across merging fields of deep 
blue or blue green. Paint is applied 
thickly, with much scumbling and glaz- 
ing, producing an effect of vigor and 
solidity. Linear patterns are perhaps 
less interesting, tending toward some- 
what obvious balances, except in such 
canvases as Farandole, a more open, 
less crowded painting. (Perspectives, to 
Feb. 17.)—J. F. 


Louis Ritman 
In his exhibition of paintings, Louis 
Ritman displays matured powers in his 
handling of form and effective arrange- 
[Continued on page 26] 
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The Honor Roll 


(THe Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


“Art of Democratic Living” Show, 
Freedom House, New York 

Angel, Rifka, oil $100 

Becker, Maurice, oi] $100 


Daniel, Lewis, oil $100 
Gordon, Maxweil, oil $100 
Gurr, Lena, oil $100 

Levin, Abraham, oil $100 
‘Ratkai, George, oil $100 
Shapiro, David, oil $100 
Sherry, Dorothy, oil $100 
Stevens, Harold, oil $100 

Levi, Julian, oil $100 
Prestopino, Gregorio, oil $100 
Barrett, Oliver O’Connor, sculp. $100 
Burlingame, Sheila, sculp. $100 
Fingesten, Peter, sculp. $100 
Marans, Moissaye, sculp. $100 
Weschler, Anita, sculp. $100 
Yates, Ruth, sculp. $100 
Tacké, R. R., drwg. $100 


White, Charles, drwg. $100 


Bradley U. National Print Show, Peoria, Il. 
Jones, John Paul, intaglio 


Levine, Arthur, intaglio 
Mueller, Riette, intaglio 1st hon. mention 
Lasansky, Mauricio, intaglio 2nd hon. mention 


Quest, Charles, woodcut 

Deshaies, Arthur, woodcut ist hon. mention 
Tytell, Louis, woodcut 2nd hon. mention 
Lubroth, Mil, serigraph 

Colescott, Warrington, serigraph ist hon. mention 
Bradford, Howard, serigraph 2nd hon. mention 


Brooklyn Artists 35th Annual, New York 
Pucci, Gigi Ford, oil $50 
Goitein, Olga, sculp. $50 

Katz, Ethel, w. c. $50 

Gurr, Lena, print $50 

Bové, Richard, oil 2nd prize 
Kane, Margaret Brassler, sculp, 
Seide, Charles, w. c. 2nd prize 
Stevenson, Beulah, print 2nd prize 
Baumbach, Harold, oil hon. mention 
Csoka, Stephen, oil hon. mention 

Thon, William, oil hon. mention 

Tatti, Benedict, sculpt. hon. mention 
Keliner, Mary, sculp. hon. mention 
Cecere, Ada Rasario, w. c. hon. mention 
Moscon, Hannah, w. c. hon. mention 
Fabri, Ralph, print hen. mention 


Connecticut Academy, 4ist Annual, 
Hartford, Conn, 

Pleissner, Ogden, oil $200 

Gasser, Henry, oil $100 

McCoy, Lawrence, portrait $25 
Kirk, Frank C., oil $50 

Bate, Stanley, oil $50 

McManus, James Goodwin, oil $25 
Nelson, George Laurence, print $25 
Crafts, James S., hon. mention 
Martin, Gail, hon. mention 
Schwacha, George, hon. mention 
Wheat, John, hon. mention 
McQuillian, Frances, hon. mention 
Whiting, John D., hon. mention 
Cirigliano, Frank S., hon. mention 
Boronda, Beonne, hon. mention 


Florida to Build with $50,000 Gift 

Mrs. C. Shillard Smith has donated 
$50,000 to the Florida Gulf Coast Art 
Center at Belleair. The gift makes pos- 
sible construction of a new ceramics 
building, library and administration 
and a workshop and storage building. 
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LOGSDON 


TO EXHIBIT AGAIN 





AFTER much persuasion artist Logsdon 
who is the greatest artist who has ever 
lived, or who ever will live has finally agreed, 
but with profound misgiving to TEMPO- 
RARILY interrupt his movement in art 
known as The Suicides, of which he is the 
Leader, to sell a group of his wonderful 
masterpieces painted in his latest style. 
Logsdon is one of the very few artists in 
the world who has founded a movement in 
art. He is therefore, an artist of great im- 
portance. No one knows, however, at what 
moment Logsdon may again RESUME his 
movement and thus suddenly put a stop to 
the sale of his paintings. During his life- 
time Logsdon has destroyed many of his 
valuable and most successful masterpieces in 
order to keep them from falling into the un- 
worthy hands of others in the event that 
he should die unexpectedly. His health is 
very delicate. Logsdon is becoming the world’s 
most controversial painter it seems. Some 
critics have wholeheartedly acclaimed him a 
genius, while others have turned pale, looked 
frightened and have refused to become em- 
broiled in an issue which apparently is too 
deep for them. His World Premiere in 1948 
broke upon a breathlessly awaiting art- 
starved world like an exploding bombshell, 
and repercussions were felt and heard in 
both London and Paris with great fear, 
hatred and jealousy, as it was at last rea- 
lized that an AMERICAN artist had at last 
come to the fore to proudly but humbly re- 
ceive world homage and leadership in art for 
his OWN country. Logsdon alone reigns su- 
preme, and those who try to destroy the 
GRANDEUR of the name LOGSDON will 
find it an impossible task. Logsdon is self- 
taught, Logsdon is self-discovered, and Logs- 
don is a self-made man. No other painter in 
art history, past or present, can truthfully 
make the above statement. Logsdon ALONE 
is responsible for his own powerful presence 
in the art world. Watch for his coming exhibit. 
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BRADLEY: TOMLIN: No. 7 


The Medern Presents 
[Continued from page 11] 


What happens with the pioneers hap- 
pens with the show as a whole. It comes 
across by virtue of the quality, fresh- 
ness and originality of the work itself. 
For me it proves conclusively that our 
substantial debt to Europe ended some- 
where in the ’30s. No longer regarding 
Paris as Mecca, our artists started to 
concentrate on their American environ- 
ment—factories, machines, cities—and 
on their very personal reactions to the 
immediate stimuli of colors and pres- 
sures and textures seen and felt right 
here. For such peculiarly native talents 
as Georgia O’Keeffe, Balcomb Greene, 
and Ralston Crawford, the variety of 
stimuli produced a similar variety of 
effects, and this alone is impressive. 
There is no monotony here, but there 
are plenty of tangents, each one con- 
tributing something, each one reflecting 
faithfully our time and our place. 

Clean, crisp, immaculate, machine- 
made America emerges in the work of 
Ralston Crawford and Niles Spencer, in 
the precise Roszak constructions, in the 
intricate fragility of Lippold’s copper 
and brass Primordial Figure, in the con- 
sidered Glarner which effectively loosens 
Mondrian’s purist formulas The jazz 
tempo of this country which Covert 
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caught so well in the futurist corruga- 
tions of his oil and rope Brass Band, 
continues on into the lively pace of 
Stuart Davis’ For Internal Use Only, 
and then into the razzle-dazzle scintil- 
lations of Alfred Russell’s La Rue Saint 
Denis. Our enthusiasm, our brashness, 
our impetuosity are revealed in the 
work of Pollock, Tomlin, Hofmann, De- 
Kooning and Motherwell. Our ingenu- 
ity with materials is demonstrated by 
Jeanne Reynal and David Smith. Our 
inner reactions to an impersonal and 
at times hostile environment are capably 
expressed in sculpture by Herbert Fer- 
ber, Ibram Lassaw and Peter Grippe. 
And our perennial romanticism takes 
particularly original shape or shapeless- 
ness in a line which proceeds directly 
from Dove to Rothko and Baziotes. 


Although Ritchie defines abstraction 
as non-figurative painting, Lewandow- 
ski’s topical Christmas Tree and Ran- 
dall Morgan’s Cliff City, a pleasantly 
romantic semi-abstraction, got by the 
line. Ritchie states that he tried to se- 
lect three works to represent an artist 
in the movement since its inception; 
two for artists who joined up during the 
’*30s and early ’40s; one item for new- 
comers to abstraction. However, 31- 
year-old Randall Morgan is represented 
by two canvases, dated 1949, 1950; De 
Kooning is favored twice with similar 
canvases, one of 1948, andother of 1950; 
Roszak, who works in a less “pure” vein 
today, is represented by two constructiv- 
ist sculptures, one of 1940, another 1943. 
These duplications are more difficult to 
understand since Gatch, Gottlieb, Clyf- 
ford Still and David Hare are among 
the missing. But they do not take away 
from the fact that the show points up 
a singular achievement. It is question- 
able whether any other country today 
—France not excepted—could match 
this abstract survey. 


Florence Ellerhusen Honored 


The Medal of Merit of the Art Coun- 
cil of New Jersey was awarded last 
month posthumously to Florence Cooney 
Ellerhusen at the opening of a joint 
exhibition of her paintings and of sculp- 
tures by her husband Ulric H. Ellerhu- 
sen, at the Bergen Branch Library, 
Jersey City. The show, on view to Feb- 
ruary 10, contains 30 paintings and 50 
sculptures and will be the last joint 
exhibition of work by the couple, since 
Mrs. Ellerhusen’s collection is to be 
dispersed afterward. 

The council’s medal was presented to 
Mrs. Ellerhusen’s husband by Henry M. 
Gasser, director of Newark’s School of 
Fine and Industrial Art. 


_K. MORRIS 
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PORTRAIT 
SPECIALISTS 


Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 


The Society of American Etchers, Gravers, 


Lithographers and Woodcutters, Inc. 


3 th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
February 2 through 28 
14 PRIZES 


at the Galleries of Kennedy & Co. 
785 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 9:30 to 5:30 


19th & 20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
BABCOCK GALLERY 


38 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


to March 10 New Paintings by 


Claude Sehurr 


at 
GEORGES de BRAUX ine. 
1718 Locust St. Philadelphia 


feb. 5-feb. 24 
ISAACL. M U S E 


recent paintings 
Bertha Schaefer e 32 East 57 





sculpture @ drawings 


UMLAUF 


Through February 17 
MORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY 


559 Madison Avenue New York 22 


SEGY GALLERY 708, LEXINGTON AVE .NEW YOR 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST TEL: EL 5- 3859 








( Advertisement) 


Roberson Canvas Is Doubly Primed 


J. MC NEIL WHISTLER used 
ROBERSON MATERIALS and had 
them prepare a special Coarse Grain 
Jute Canvas. This same type of can- 
vas can now be bought in the 72” 
width. 

The priming of the ROBERSON 
canvas is done in two coats (double 
primed), the first consisting of mixed 
white lead and the top coat is of 
pure white lead of a special quality 
that gives a Matt finish with a tooth 
which takes the color easily from 
the brush. 

There are two kinds of fine grain 
linen canvas, from 74 to 86 inches 
wide. The medium grained canvas 
offers a little more resistance to the 
brush and is very strong. The fine 
grain canvas with a sharp tooth also 
comes in the 86” width. Ask for 
samples and catalog from Kurt 
Orban Co., Inc., 21 West Street, New 
York 6, N. ¥. 





Catalog No. 9, featuring 
the finest camera studies 
of the male figure in Amer- 
ica—of invaluable aid to 
* ART STUDENTS 
*¥SCULPTORS 
*K*PAINTERS 
*%* ART TEACHERS 
% PHOTOGRAPHERS, etc. 
This series is priced at 
$1.00 and includes FREE 
one 5 x 7 Professional en- 
largement of one of Urban's 
best known works— 
"Sculpture in Bronze." 
Send remittance by Money Order or Check to: 
AL URBAN, Dept. AD-1 
World’s Outstanding Physique Photographer 


1230 East 63rd St.—Rm. 215 Chicago 37, Hil. 
A Phone No. MUseum 4-0579 









SUITABLE 
for 


@ PAINT, ENAMEL 
© LACQUER 

© GLUE, PASTE 

© 


OIL & CHEMICALS 
ideal for 


Factory and Hobbyists 
100 Assorted Brushes......$4.00 
50 Assorted Brushes...... 3.00 
25 Assorted Brushes...... 2.00 

MINIMUM ORDER $2.00 

POSTPAID NO C.0.D. 


A.D. ELGENE MFG. CO 
9015 FIFTH AVE. BROOKLYN 9, N. Y. 


} DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 
) 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazuk 








MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
EN dicott 2-1284 





ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 


52” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas 
45” = 6 yd. Timer Camyasd oicccccococcececccseed $15.00 


Write for Samples and Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 














HENRY VARNUM Poor: Artist in Summer 
Beck Medal, Pennsylvania Academy 


Pennsylvania Academy 
[Continued from page 9] 


nan Medal, however, is the bleak, De- 
rainish The Path by Sidney Laufman. 

It was equally difficult to pick the 
“best portrait.” Final choice fastened 
on the informal self-composition Artist 
in Summer by Henry Varnum Poor. 
Less mature in handling, but arresting 
in honesty and directness of character- 
ization is My Mother, a canvas by a 
local newcomer, Frank Mancuso. An- 
other relative newcomer, Rita Wolpé 
Barnett, ran away with the $100 Mary 
Smith Prize (restricted to the “best” 
painting by a woman resident of the 
Philadelphia area and given by the 
Academy’s Committee on Exhibition) 
for her realistic To the Earth. 

Beckmann Most Representative 

A special Memorial Citation went to 
the late Max Beckmann for his power- 
ful organization of many scene-parts 
that build a decoratively and plastically 
dramatic whole, The Boat which, in 
play of diagonals, rectangles and cir- 
cles around the central diagonal of a 
fish lashed to a board and neld by a 
seaman, strikes one as strongest of all 
the honor works and most representa- 
tive of the trend of the annual itself. 
Hung close to Eugene Berman’s Wall 
of Spikes, it seems to turn that painting 
into 19th-century illustration. 

As at the Metropolitan, abstractions 
and non-objective compositions achieve 
a crescendo of similarities that forces 
one canvas to cancel another. Taken 
separately, however, each might prove 
effective as decoration in a gamut run- 
ning from a color-controlled accident 
by Jackson Pollock to the non-objective 
geometry of a Lloyd R. Ney, or the 
nebular flavor of a Baziotes. So many 
are the strident, bold color patterns 
that the few delicate canvases seem 
to huddle in one small gallery. 


Sculpture Concept Changing 
That painting and sculpture are draw- 
ing closer to each other through the 
sculptor’s use of experimental media 
is abundantly indicdted. Perhaps the 


most perfect bridge is to be found in 
Leo Amino’s transparent plastic ab- 
straction which harbors, in its mass, 
color shapes that coincide with those 
in any number of contemporary can- 
vases. Glenn Chamberlain’s aluminum 
abstraction of line and torso suggestion, 
The Prophet; Theodore J. Roszak’s 
sharp-taloned and clutching direct steel 
forms, Sea-Quarry; and Juan Nick- 
ford’s weirdly effective dangling Ghost, 
direct steel shaped with penetrating eye 
cavities, tend to prove that the whole 
concept of form in sculpture is under- 
going radical change. 

In granting prize honors, however, 
the jury by-passed the more imagina- 
tively experimental to select for the 
Widener Memorial Medal a maturely 
modeled female nude, Bianca No. 2 
by Oronzio Maldarelli; for the new Al- 
fred G. B. Steel Memorial Prize of $300, 
Ceres, a small standing nude woman 
heavy of thigh and leg by newcomer 
Rita Ruben; and for the $250 Garden 
Sculpture Prize, Berta Margoulies’ 
study of two half-frightened young girls, 
Displaced. 

Newcomers—important at the Met- 
ropolitan, which offers an entirely dif- 
ferent crop—stand out, also, in the 
Academy’s annual and include Hugh 
Weiss, Frank di Gioia, Thomas Meehan, 
Frank Mancuso and Marie-Celeste Fad- 
den, young Philadelphia painter who 
“made” both shows via jury. 


Boston Independents Purchases 


Closing its most successful annual 
ever held, the Boston Independents last 
month announced purchase awards to 
16 items which will enter the permanent 
collections of the 13 New England civic 
and college art museums which spon- 
sored the exhibition, For the first time 
the exhibition was held this year in 
the Boston Museum and attendance on 
some days topped 3,000. A traveling 
show selected from the big show will 
tour New England museums for a year. 

Following are the five paintings, one 
sculpture and ten prints purchased: 

Kay Peterson Parker, watercolor, to 
Yale University Gallery; Theodoros 
Stamos, oil, to Addison Gallery; Cleo 
Lambrides, tempera, and Eugene Dal- 
zotto, print, to Rhode Island School of 
Design; Lawrence Sisson, oil, to Bow- 
doin College; Maud Morgan, oil, and 
John D. Parks, print, to Harvard Uni- 
versity; Elizabeth MacLean Smith, 
sculpture, and Susan Bridge, print, to 
Boston Museum; Reynold Weidenaar, 
print, to Worcester Museum; Mar Jean 
Kettunen, print, to Smith College; Rich- 
ard C. Bartlett, print, to Dartmouth 
College; Ture Bengtz, print, to Berk- 
shire Museum; Helen A. Loggie, print, 
to Lyman Allyn Museum; Robert R. 
Tacké, print, to Sweat Memorial Gal- 
lery. 


Canadian Watercolorists’ 25th 


Celebrating its Silver Jubilee this 
year, the Canadian Society of Painters 
in Water Color has installed its an- 
nual exhibition at the Toronto Art Gal- 
lery until March 4. The show was open- 
ed by Charles Burchfield. More than 
100 paintings by the 65 society mem- 
bers make this year’s annual “remark- 
able for its spirited modernity and for 
its revelation of new Canadian talent.” 
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Exhibitors at Philly 


BeEcAUSE of the national importance 
of the current Pennsylvania Academy 
146th annual exhibition, THE ArT DIGEST 
presents below a complete list of artists 
represented in the show: 


Alabama: Richard Zoellner. 
California: Eugene Berman, Hans Burk- 
hardt, Lorser Feitelson, Leon Goldin, Rich- 


ard Haines, Rico Lebrun, Helen Lundeberg, 
Joseph A. Oneto, Bernard J.’ Rosenthal, Sueo 
Serisawa, Lundy Siegriest, June Wayne, Jack 
Zajac. 


Colorado: Roy Gussow. 


Connecticut: Gladys Edgerly Bates, Peter 
Blume, Russell Cowles, Ernest Fiene, Cleve 
Gray, Joseph P. Gualtieri, Henry Kreis, Wil- 
liam T. Snaith, Warren Spaulding, Yves Tan- 
guy, Paul Zimmerman. 


District of Columbia: 
Alice Decker, Philip E. Fowler, Richard La- 
hey, Jane Love, Richard K. Miller, Heinz. 
Warneke, Ann Wolfe. 


Florida: Gustav Bohland, Jose de Creeft. 


Georgia: Lamar Dodd, Ferdinand Warren. 


Mlinois: Ivan Le Lorrain Albright, Eleanor 
Coen, Max Kahn, Richard Koppe, Harry 
Mintz, Kenneth G. Nack; Russell L. Oettel, 
Felix Ruvolo, Egon Weiner, Nicola Ziroli. 

Indiana: James Reno, Robert Laurent, Jan- 
ette Smith. 


Iowa: Humbert Albrizio, Stuart Edie. 


Samuel Bookatz, 


Kansas: John Hanlen. 

Louisiana: Ralph Wickiser. 

Maine: Willard W. Cummings, William 
Thon. 

Maryland: Mary Klauder Jones, Alice 


Riddle Kindler, Reuben R. Kramer, Herman 
Maril. 


Massachusetts: Theodore C. Barbarossa, 
George Demetrios, Walker Hancock, Ran- 
dolph W. Johnston, Karl Knaths, Henry Rox, 
Helen Sawyer, Karl Zerbe. 


Michigan: Robert L. Knipschild, Allen 
Leepa, Milton Levey, Walter Midener, Guy 
Palazzola, Sarkis Sarkisian. 


Missouri: Fred Conway, Syd Fossum, 
Philip Guston, Allen Harris, Archie Musick, 
Elizabeth Phelan, Thelma Notter Webb. 

Nebraska: Rudolph O. Pozzatti, David W. 
Seyler. 

New Hampshire: Glen A. Krause. 

New Jersey: Fritz Cleary, Lee Gatch, Peter 
Lauck, John Marin, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Ben 
Shahn, Belle Stevens, Edward John Stevens, 
Hans Weingaertner, Rodney Marshall Win- 
field. 

New Mexico: 
Cook, John Sloan. 

North Carolina: 

Ohio: Mary Ann Bates, Peter Paul Du- 
baniewicz, Raphael Gleitsmann, Robert C. 
Koepnick, Charles Ford McCall. 

Oklahoma: J. Jay McVicker. 

Rhode Island: William Congdon, Waldemar 
Raemisch, Catharine Morris Wright. 

Texas: Boyer Gonzales, Francois H. Ru- 
bitchung, Charles Umlauf. 


Virginia: Jean Craig, John Laurent. 


Kimball 


Blood, Howard 


Maria Byrd. 


Washington (state): Kenneth Callahan, 
os Tobey, Margaret Tomkins, Windsor 
tley. 


West Virginia: Gladys Tuke. 
Wisconsin: Fred Berman, Dean J. Meeker. 


New York (City): Samuel M. Adler, Leo 
Amino, Saul Baizerman, Will Barnet, Oliver 
O’Conner Barrett, William A. Baziotes, Max 


Beckmann, Ben-Zion, Isabel Bishop, Isabel 
Case Borgatta, Louis Bosa, Henry Botkin, 
Louis Bouché, Byron Browne, Edith Bry, 


Paul Burlin, Sheila Burlingame, Peter Busa, 
Doris Caesar, Mary Callery, Victor Candell, 
Gaetano Cecere, George Cerny, Glenn Cham- 
berlain, Cornelia Van A. Chapin, Herman 
Cherry, Nicolai Cikovsky, Ralston Crawford, 
Stefano Cusumano, Gladys Rockmore Davis, 
Julio de Diego, Jean de Marco, Joseph De 
Martini, Gleb W. Derujinsky, Frank di Gioia, 
Alexander Dobkin, Lu Duble, Hazard Durfee, 
Jimmy Ernst, Max Ernst, Philip Evergood, 
Clara Fasano, Lyonel Feininger, Gray Foy. 

Also: Joann Gedney, ag G ikow, Maurice 
Glickman, Vincent Glinsky, Xavier Gonzalez, 
Lorrie Goulet, Dorothea S. Greenbaum, Mar- 
ion Greenwood, Chaim Gross, Louis Guglielmi, 


Paintings 


Ludwig von GONTARD 


Feb. 7-20 
VAN DIEMEN - LILIENFELD 
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Lily Harmon, Cleo Hartwig, Milton Hebald, 
Joseph Z. Henelt, Joseph Hirsch, Hans Hof- 
mann, Carl Holty, Edward Hopper, John 
Hovannes, Cecil Howard, Dorothy King Hoyt, 
Eric Isenburger, William Paul Jenkins, Pio 
Juneo, Henry Kallem, Frank Kleinholz, 
Maxim Kopf, Agnes Kovach, Leon Kroll, 
Leonid, Lev Landau, Julian Levi, Jack Le- 
vine, Jean Liberté, Peter Lipman-Wulf, Is- 
rael Litwak, Gwen Lux, Loren MaclIver, 
Oronzio Maldarelli, Bruno Mankowski, Paul 
Manship, Irving Marantz, Berta Margoulies, 
Reginald Marsh, Fletcher Martin, Sigmund 
Menkes, Edward Millman, T. Miyashita, Elis- 
abeth Model, Hans Moller, George L. K. Mor- 
ris, George Morrison, Seong Moy, Fred Nag- 
ler, Juan Nickford, Bradford Perin, Gabor 
Peterdi, Ann Cole Phillips, George Picken, 
Eugene M. Powell, Josef Presser. 


Also: Sara Provan, George Ratkai, Abra- 
ham Rattner, Ad F. Reinhardt, Hugo Robus, 
Iver Rose, Theodore J. Roszak, Walter Ro- 
tan, Antonio Salemme, Charles Salerno, Mar- 
ion Sanford, Louis Schanker, Saul Schary, 
Carl L. Schmitz, Manfred Schwartz, Kurt 
Seligmann, Sidney Simon, Mitchell Siporin, 
Joseph Solman, Moses Soyer, Raphael Soyer, 
Eugene Speicher, Niles Spencer, Beatrice 
Stone, Frederic Taubes, Gene Thornton, An- 
thony Toney, Marion Walton, Jane Wasey, 
Roy Weber, Nat Werner, Anita Weschler, 
Sol Wilson, Taro Yamamoto. 


New York (State): Helen Beling, George 
Biddle, Arnold Blanch, Charles Burchfield, 
Edward Chavez, Mario Cooper, Bruce Cur- 
rie, Peter Dalton, Koren der Harootian, Mau- 
rice Douek, Werner Drewes, “a Eliscu, 
Alfeo Faggi, Karl Fortess, E. Gale, Adolph 
Gottlieb, George Grosz, ican E. Heliker, 
Morris Kantor, Nathaniel Kaz, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Sidney Laufman, Doris Lee, E. Levine, 
Isadore Levy, Ethel Magafan, Jenne Maga- 
fan, Howard Mandel, Peppino Mangravite, 
Moissaye Marans, Ivan Mestrovic, Frances 
Mallory Morgan, Robert Motherwell, Suzanne 
Nicolas, Arthur Osver, William Pachner, 
William Palmer, Jackson Pollock, Henry 
Varnum Poor, Marcus D. Pratt, Gregorio 
Prestopino, Anton Refregier, Kurt Roesch, 
Andree Ruellan, Helen Sardeau, Charles 
Schucker, Maurice Sterne, John Taylor, Margit 
Varga, Vaclav Vytlacil, Carl Walters, Max 
Weber, Robert Winthrop White, Nina Winkel, 
Denny Winters, William Zorach. 


Philadelphia: Rita Wolpé Barnett, William 
Barnett, Francis Barone, Morton Birkin, 
Morris Blackburn, Jack Bookbinder, Robert 
Brady, Norman Carton, Philip Cohn, Robert 
Dain, Emidio di Placido, Jessie Drew-Bear, 
Beatrice Fenton, Nancy Maybin Ferguson, 
Sam Freid, Margaret Gest, Albert Gold, 
Tony Greenwood, John Haigaard, Abraham 
Hankins, Humbert Howard, Martin Jackson, 
C. Dexter Jones, Paul Kalstein, Jean Kelly, 
Bertha Kling, Kurt M. Loeb, Frank Mancuso, 
Marie C. Martino, Mary Townsend Mason, 
Thomas F. Meehan, Harold Mesibov, Leon- 
ard Nelson, Oliver Nuse, Elsie Reber, Wal- 
ter Redding, Walter Reinsel, Rita Ruben, 
Samuel Salko, Albert B. Serwazi, Adrian 
Siegel, Benton Spruance, Theodoros Stamos, 
A. Brockie Stevenson, Francis W. Stork, 
Walter Stuempfig, W. G. Teovecki, Carroll 
Tyson, Franklin C. Watkins, Hugh Weiss, 
Thomas Yerya. 


Pennsylvania (not Philadelphia): Walter 
Emerson Baum, Julius Bloch, Selma Burke, 
Charles T. Coiner, Janet de Coux, David Y. 
Ellinger, Wharton Eshrick, Marie Celeste 
Fadden, Paul Froelich, Balcomb Greene, Jean 
Donner Grove, Marjorie Heilman, Michael 
Giacco, Leon Karp, J. Wallace Kelly, Isadore 
Levy Steve Lewis, Antonio P. Martino, Gio- 
val Martino, Eliza Miller, Lloyd R. Ney, 
Henry W. Peacock, Hobson Pittman, Joseph 
M. Plavean, Samuel Rosenberg, Barclay Ru- 
bincam, Charles Rudy, Raphael Sabatini, 
John A. Schultz, John Sharp, Serena Laning 
Slocum, Francis Speight, Edwin E. Sponsler, 
Eliza T. Thayer, Roswell Weidner, Alden M. 
Wicks, Andrew Wyeth. 


Prints and Drawings Acquired by R. I. 


Recently acquired prints and draw- 
ings from the 15th century to the pres- 
ent will be shown through February 
at the Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence. Obtained by Dr. Heinrich 
Schwarz, curator of paintings and prints, 
during a European trip last summer, 
the new acquisitions range from works 
by Hans Sebald Beham, Goltzius and 
Watteau to Pissarro and Renoir. 


a PAINTINGS 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


Feb. 5-17 


© paintings 


NICKERBOCKER 
: et. ARTISTS 


LAUREL GALLERY « 108 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 





MARIE Feb. 5-17 


MENKEN 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY * 15 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 









Paintings by ROSABELLE 


MORSE 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W. 57ST. N.Y. Galleries 


Through 
Feb. 10 
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Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


PRINTS 


and 


DRAWINGS 


Feb. 5-17 
KRAUSHAAR S:'.!s7 57 Wis. | 
32 E. 57 ST., N.Y 
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Paintings by 
HOWARD 


enn 
GANSO 


GALLERY 
125 EAST 57 ST. 

Watercolors 

JAYSON 


SCHOENER 


WELLONS GALLERY 
43 E. 50 ST. N. Y. 22 
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PLATA 


ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





for the different, 
the original, 
the best 


THE 
HOUSE of HEYDENRYK 


65 W.56th St., New York 19 
COlumbus 5-5094-5841 


THE MALE FIGURE! 


To delight the eye of artist. 
sculptor and student, we 
offer SERIES THIRTEEN, 
12 striking single and dual 
poses of 12 young models, 
including RAY ROYAL, 
shown. Actual photos print- 
ed on highest quality paper 
from original negatives. 
Complete catalog of other 
photos included. 

Pre- Super Air 

miom (sepia) mail 
4x5” .$2.00 $3.00 18¢ 
5’ Yex7” 4.00 6.00 30¢ 
8’x1@’ 10.00 14.00 60¢ 


WESTERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY GUILD 
Bex 2801 Denver 1, Colo. 


FIRST NEW YORK EXHIBITION 


veronica HELFENSTELLER 


Paintings and Drawings 
February 6-24 ‘ 


American British Art Gallery 


122 East 55th Street 














BoupIn: Trouville Harbor. In Parke-Bernet Sale 


French and American Moderns on the Block 


A LARGE NUMBER of 19th- and 20th- 
century paintings, drawings, etchings 
and sculptures, most of them by French 
and American artists, will go on sale 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, Feb. 14. The works, largely 
from the estate of the late Lilli Wulf, 
will be exhibited beginning Saturday, 
February 10. 

Included in the sale will be two etch- 
ings by Picasso, Tete de Femme and 
Buste d@’Homme. Among the 19th-cen- 
tury French artists represented are 
Renoir, Boudin, Vuillard, Degas and 
Pissarro. 

Works by Renoir include Portrait of 
a Young Boy Reading; Pissarro is rep- 
resented by La Vigne: Aprés-midi, 
Moret, and Degas by a charcoal draw- 
ing, Danseuse a la Jambe Droite Levée, 
and a pastel Tete de Jeune Femme, 
among other items. The Boudin paint- 
ings are Oncoming Storm and Trouville 
Harbor (reproduced). 

Also on sale will be a number of 
works by contemporary French painters, 
among them Rouault, Utrillo, Matisse, 
Viaminck and Bombois. 

The American contemporary section 
will include paintings by Milton Avery, 
Lyonel Feininger, Edward John Stevens, 
Boardman Robinson and Mark Tobey. 

Bronzes by Rodin, Jo Davidson, Mail- 
lol and Despiau and a terracotta statue 
by Lehmbruck will also be on sale. 





Auction Calendar 


February 7 and 8, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Oriental art. From the estate of the late 
Robert West & property from the collection of 
Dr. Felix Stumvoll & others. Chinese mineral 
carvings, mainly white jade but also rose quartz, 
agate & other. Porcelains, primarily Ch'ing dy- 
nasty, including cabinet vases. Chinese furniture. 
Tibetan - gilded bronze Buddhistic statuettes. 
Japanese ivory carvings, intro and netsuke. 
Exhibition from Feb. 3. 


February 9 and 10, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. French furniture, Oriental & Aubusson 
rugs, tapestries, textiles, gold boxes, Continental 
& other antique silver. From the estate of the 
late Lilli Wulf and other owners. Includes Louis 
XV tulipwood marquetry serpentine petite table 
a écrire; tulipwood & amaranth marquetry 
centre table. Louis XVI examples include an 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 






amaranth & tulipwood parquetry, commode; 
carved & gilded state bedstead in needlepoint: 
also clocks, candlesticks, mantel urns, ewers & 
decorative porcelains. Exhibition from Feb. 3, 

February 14, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Mod- 
ern paintings, drawings, bronzes & etchings 
from the estate of the late Lilli Wulf & other 
owners. French works: include Renoir, Degas, 
Utrillo, Pissarro, Boudin, Matisse & Viaminck. 
American works by Avery, Eilshemius, Stevens, 
Tobey & others. Bronzes by Rodin, Davidson, 
Maillol, Despiau & others. Exhibition from 
Feb. 10. 


February 16 and 17, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. English furniture & decorations, Amer- 
ican furniture, & Oriental & Aubusson rugs. 
From the estate of the late Fannie E. Swinner- 
ton and property from other owners. English 
work includes Chippendale, Sheraton, early 
Georgian & others; American furniture includes 
Duncan Phyfe, Hepplewhite & other; also sterl- 
ing silver & glassware. Exhibition from Feb. 10. 

February 19. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Source library on the fine arts. Formed by the 
late Le Roy M. Backus. Included are Briquet’s 
La Filigranes Dictionnaire Historique des Mar- 
ques du Papier; Ganz's Die Handseichnungen 
Hans Holbeins des Jungerin; Van Marle’s The 
Development of the Italian Schools of Paint- 
ing; & other works. Exhibition from Feb. 14. 


Hammer Galleries Expand 


The Hammer Galleries, which dis- 
posed of the $50-million Hearst art 
collection and other collections at Gim- 
bel Bros. and at its own Fifth Avenue 
store, has moved to larger quarters in 
the Fuller Building at the northeast 
corner of Madison Avenue and 57th 
Street. Space on the ground floor will 
be connected by private elevator to ad- 
ditional space on two other floors. A 
15-year lease at the new quarters was 
arranged through Cushman & Wake- 
field, real estate brokers. 


Harry Waltman, Portraitist, Dies 


Harry Waltman, who painted por- 
traits of several United States presi- 
dents, died January 23 at his home in 
Dutchess county, N. Y. He was 79. 


Waltman, who was born in Ohio, 
studied at the Corcoran Gallery School 
in Washington and with Benjamin Con- 
stant and John Paul Laurens in Paris. 
Exhibitions of his work were held in 
the Grand Central and Ferargil Gal- 
leries ir New York. 


He is sui ..ved by his widow, Carolyn 
Lee Waltman. 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 
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_ A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 

American Abstract Art at the Modern 

THERE ARE at least four ways to ap- 
proach this fairly comprehensive survey 
of abstract painting and sculpture in 
this country since 1913. One is through 
intellect and knowledge. Another is 
through feeling and sensing. A third is 
through trust in the artists (who win 
confidence) as a cultural source. The 
fourth is by a combination of the three 
with equal validity given to each. 

The intellectual approach is abund- 
antly available in the impressive fore- 
word to the illustrated catalogue by 
Andrew C. Ritchie. Here are all the 
definitions, classifications, derivations, 
evolutions, revolutions, personal, na- 
tional and period expressions—adequate- 
ly documented. This ample knowledge 
compels respect and tends to induce the 
belief that institutional dignity (of 
walls and words) validates all works 
shown and all opinions. It also induces 
modesty and deference in spectator. 

The feeling approach allows one to 
forget history and theory and to open 
the mind and spirit to the works them- 
selves. One can then respond to their 
“messages” and “visual music” (if any) 
sympathetically and try to appraise 
such as alertly as possible. This ap- 
proach should induce respect for, and 
confidence in, one’s individual judgment. 

To trust artists, selected after ap- 
praisal, is to recognize primary author- 
ity. To employ all. three approaches is 
intelligent. 

The show offers full opportunity for 
such employment. There are many dis- 
tinguished early and recent abstractions 
representing many personal preoccupa- 
tions. There are, as always, many half- 
realized visions and achievements. There 
are works so immature they should not 
be hung even in a student exhibition. 

Is such democratic tolerance justi- 
fied? Is it really impossible to arrive at 
any general agreement as to what is 
“good” abstract art and what is “bad”? 
Suppose we examine briefly the specific 
cases illustrated elsewhere in this issue. 

The Davis and Weber paintings are 
mature, realized blendings of symbolic 
meaning and richly diversified organ- 
ization (or design) of color, space, tex- 
ture and implied form. They play fairly 
complex chords of color and space, thus 
giving out varied sensations. They at- 
tain the “color music,” the “formal 
harmonies,” the “dynamic sensed rela- 
tionships” and the “ordered chaos” 
which Mr. Richie frequently mentions. 

The Hartley Abstraction of 1916 is 
much less rewarding because of its 
primitive simplicity and dependence on 
many repeats of the same blue and 
yellow notes, but its few sensations are 
controlled. 

The Tomlin No. 7 represents perfectly 
the decline into uncontrolled emotional 

' exuberance, into crude and floundering 
chaos which an increasing number of 
its devotees profess to justify on the 
ground that it gains “psychological com- 
munication.”” Broad brush strokes of 
chalky white-gray and raw black are 
here smeared over color blobs, with 
sloppy drips from a too thin color ac- 
tually treasured. The net result, to me, 
is chaotic monotony which by its nature 
denies the formal laws of ageless art. 
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ments. The nudes are high points of the 
showing, escaping the rather somnolent 
effect of many of his figure pieces in 
their direct conveyance of vitality. 
Odalisque, a standing nude, and the 
somewhat Rubensesque nude figure in 
Interior display forms built up with 
fluent bodily rhythms. In Repose, an 
outstretched figure on a divan pos- 
sesses a definite sense of weight and 
tension in its easy posture. 

The still-lifes reveal the artist’s fe- 
cundity of invention in their varied play 
of forms and colors. Morning Breakfast 
is arresting in the able relation of de- 
tails spread on a pink cloth and ac- 
centuated by a background of heavy 
foliage. 

A group of Michigan landscapes show 
a sensitive appreciation of the essen- 
tials of a scene, as well as the ability 
to omit merely irrelevant descriptive 
details. (Milch, to Feb. 17.)—M. B. 

Robert Courtwright 

A young artist who has studied at 
the New School and the Art Students 
League, makes his debut with expres- 
sionist paintings of figures and sym- 
bolic scenes drawn from mythology. 

Using vigorous charcoal-like strokes 
and bright colors he sketches the sim- 
plified angular figures of the Fisher 
King, the Fisher Goddess or Orpheus 
in static poses, like spectators or judges 
set on a stage among veils of deep 
blue. 

Several of these figures seem rather 
confined, cramped. The recent White 
Lady is much freer, more like a paint- 
ing, less like a colored drawing. Here 
the serenely terrible face of the god- 
dess is built up flatly in blanched colors 
applied with a knife and a few incisive 
lines. (New Gallery, to Feb. 17.)—J.F. 


A, Raymond Katz 

An exhibition of casein paintings by 
A. Raymond Katz is contemporaneous 
with the publication of his book “Ad- 
ventures in Casein.” Katz has been ad- 
venturing in casein for a long time and 
has discovered several interesting var- 
iations of the medium, such as casein 
on a waxed surface, casein on a waxed 
oil base, or casein on paper. The exam- 
ples of mingling encaustics.and casein, 
appearing in this showing, attain a lus- 
trous depth of color as well as a re- 

markable diversity of textures. 
Fantasies are an important feature 
of the showing. None is more striking 
than the curvaceous, lizard-like form 
offering a bouquet of orange-colored 
blossoms. Other well-realized fantasies 
include The Island in which a red uni- 
[Continued on page 29] 
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On the Material Side 
By Ralph Mayer 


Encaustic Painting 

Encaustic, or hot wax painting had its beginnings in 
very remote times, having been practiced during several 
ancient periods of art. Because of its historical background, 
its promise of great durability, and because its effects are 
so appropriate to the visual and textural aims of many 
modern tendencies, it is now undergoing a considerable re- 
vival, especially among painters who find that the technical 
elements they desire in their work are not adequately served 
by the currently conventional methods. In our day, such a 
revival is encouraged by the availability of electrically 
heated equipment, which changes the process from a cumber- 
some one, to one that is relatively convenient. In view of * 
these facts, it will be of interest to review its technical ! 
points and to note the progress in its modern development. § S rus eS y 

By definition, encaustic painting is done with colors com- 
posed of permanent pigments dispersed in a vehicle of molten 
beeswax or wax plus resin, the brush or palette-knife manipu- fo f 
lations being assisted by warming and chilling the surface. 
If desired, the painting may be given a final heat treatment 
to fuse the surface. When cool, the process is completed. No 
further change ever takes place. The work, however, may CL, CC f 
be set aside at any moment to be taken up again later. 


Wax Mixtures P, fe 
This definition rules out all mixtures of the wax colors CS, Orindnce 


with volatile solvents, oils, varnishes and water emulsions. 
Experimental work on employing wax as an ingredient in 
such paints has been going on since the 18th century, but 
none of it has led to any outstandingly successful technique 
which could take a place beside our trustworthy, standard 
methods; on the contrary, most of them have been discarded. 
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Wax may be incorporated into such fluid mediums, or it can N 

be liquified by saponifying it with ammonia, and these waxy ° brush can match the 
mediums can also be emulsified with gums, etc. Although 

some painters claim (and with some justice) that the best faultless performance of this 


of these wax-bearing oil and tempera paints have great 
merit, few of them have the physical or visual characteristics 
of encaustic. They retain the potential decay elements of 
oils, oleoresinous or complex tempera paints; they benefit s 
neither from the test of great age nor from modern labora- experienced craftsmen and 
tory research; furthermore, they lack encaustic’s peculiar 

freedom of manipulation and its Grecian simplicity. manufactured from the finest 


The “Classic”? Method ° . 
But, without prejudice one way or the other, simply be- quality materials, FLEX-TIP 

cause they lie in another category—‘“wax painting”’—we will ‘ . 
set them aside for the present and consider the standard truly 1S tops in each and every 
or “classic” method by itself. Encaustic became obsolete h 
when tempera and oil painting superceded it as being more i i 
appropriate to the developing aims of art, and also by reason pre of the pictorial arts. 
: 
S 


masterpiece. Designed by 


ON eT 


of its more cumbersome methods in the days when the most ° : 
convenient way of keeping the palette warm was a barrel Take a tip from artists who use 
of glowing charcoal and the nearest thing to a movable heat ay rea ‘ ¥ 
source was a clumsy charcoal brazier. The 19th-century them—F lex-Tip 1S tops In tips 
attempts at its revival were pointed mainly at developing a 
damp-resisting mural method for use on masonry walls. 
These failed because it has been found that no surface 
coating yet devised can resist moisture seepage from the rear. 
When pigments are mixed with molten white beeswax 
with or without resin, the coating will have much greater 
resistance than oil paints to atmospheric attacks. While 
warm, they manipulated to produce effects which cannot be 
achieved with oils. A systematic investigation would reveal 
the optimum proportion of ingredients to use with each pig- 
ment, but a melt of white beeswax with 40% to 50% of 


for perfect performance. 





) damar resin gives excellent results when mixed with suffi- 
( cient dry pigment to produce a durable surface when cold. BAKER BRUSH C0. ; lnc. 
The electrically heated palettes on which these colors are 
? Placed can be simply made by mounting a sheet of metal Makers of fine brushes since 1907 
above an electric: hot-plate. For years, my own has been 
a an aluminum box covered with a metal tray and containing Artists’ Brushes * Lettering Brushes 
electric light bulbs as a cheaper, more available and more Lacquering Brushes 
controllable heat source than the usual heat-elements. A Sign Writer and Show Card Brushes 
S heat lamp trained on the surface or held at the correct Bulletin Cutters’ Brushes 


distance with the left hand will permit free manipulation 
of the paint, or the colors can be allowed to congeal at will. 

From the paint technologist’s standpoint, few methods 
could be more permanent. It anchors tenaciously to any 


83 Grand Street * New York 13, N.Y. 


ies awe . ‘ 

oe surface, it gives pleasing visual effects, and it can be safely 
; used in a wide range of manipulations. 
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Where to Show 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 

83RD SPRING FESTIVAL SOCIETY OF CREATIVE 
AMATEUR ARTISTS. June 8-10, The Green. 
All media. Entry fee $2 for 1 picture, $3 for 
2. Jury. Prizes, bonds & materials. Entry cards 
due May 14. Entries due May 28. Write C. A. 
Emmons, 82 Broad St. 

Irvington, N. J. 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION. May 


6-25. Irvington Art and Museum Association. 
Media: oil, watercolor, black and white & sculp- 
ture. Entry fee $2. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards 


Write May E. Baillet, 
1064 Clinton Ave. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF NEW 


and entries due April 27. 
Irvington Free Public Library, 


JERSEY. Apr. 9-30, Jersey City Museum. Media: 
oil, watercolor, casein, pastel, black & white, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes, medals & cash awards. 


Membership fee $5. Work due Apr. 2. Write 

Ann Broadman, 100—78 St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Mobile, Alabama 

11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WATERCOLOR SO- 


CIETY OF ALABAMA. Mar. 1-31. Jury. Fee 
$2 for non-members. Purchase award. Prizes. 
Work due Feb. 23. Write Belle Comer, 1114 


South 16th St., Birmingham, Alabama. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 

50TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NEW ORLEANS 
ART ASSOCIATION. Mar. 4-26. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture, drawing, graphics, creative craft- 
work. Membership dues $5. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Feb. 14. Write Isaac Delgado Museum of 
Art, City Park. 

New York, N. Y. 

126TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. March 23-April 8. 
National Academy of Design. Media: oil & sculp- 
ture open to members and non-members. Graphic 
art & watercolor open to members only. Medals. 
Prizes total $8,000. Two juries. Entry cards 
due February 28, entries due March 7 only. 
Write Exhibition Committee, National Academy 
of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave. 

84TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN WA- 
TERCOLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 18-Mar. 4. Na- 
tional Academy. Media: watercolor, pastel. Entry 
fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 7. Write 
Dick Crocker, 94 South Munn Ave., East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

NON-MEMBERS EXHIBITION OF OILS. Mar. 25- 
Apr. 21. Medal awards. Fee $3. Work due Mar. 
19. Write to The National Arts Club, 15 Gram- 
ercy Park. 


12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NATIONAL SERI- 

GRAPH SOCIETY. Mar. 6-Apr. 30. Media: seri- 

graphy (no photo stencils). Jury. Prizes. Entry 

fee $2. Entry cards & entries due Feb. 7. Write 

S _ Meltzer, Serigraph Galleries, 38 W. 
t. 


Oakland, California 


1951 EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS AND 
SCULPTURE. Mar. 4-Apr. 1. Juries. Works 
due Feb. 18. Write Oakland Art Gallery, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Oakland. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN COLOR 
PRINT SOCIETY. Mar. 5-23. The Print Club. 


All color print media—experimental techniques 
welcome. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1.00. Mem- 


bers $3.00. Three works may be submitted for 
membership before Feb. 16. Travelling show for 
members. Entry cards and fees due by Feb. 16. 
Work due Feb. 20. Write Katharine H. Mce- 
Cormick, 300 W. Upsal St. 


28TH ANNUAL ETCHING EXHIBITION. Apr. 2- 
20. Print Club. Media: etching, dry-points, 
mezzotints, aquatints & engravings done in 1950 
or 1951. Entry fee $.85. Jury. $75 purchase 
prize. Entry blanks due Mar. 16. Entries due 
Mar. 23. Write Print Club, 1614 Latimer St. 


Portiand, Maine 


68TH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR SHOW. Mar. 4-25, 
Jury. Entry fee $1. Media: watercolor & pastels. 
Entry cards & work due Feb. 21. Write Bernice 
Breck, Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 111 High St. 


St. Augustine, Florida 


ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBI- 
TION. Mar. 4-27. Art Association Gallery. Media: 
oil, watercolor Yearly dues $3. Fee $1 per 
painting. Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 14. Work 
due Feb. 26. Write Curator, St. Augustine Art 
Association, P.O. Box 444. 


Sarasota, Florida 


MEMBERS ANNUAL EXHIBITION. (Section 2) 
Feb. 25-Mar. 9. Sarasota Art Association. Media: 
oil, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Membership fee $5. 
Entry cards & entries due Feb. 9. Write Mrs. 
Elden Rowland, Rt. 4, Box 356-D. 

Seattle, Washington 

23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION NORTH- 
WEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 7-Apr. 1, Seattle 
Art Museum. Entry fee $2. Purchase prizes. 
Entry cards & entries due Feb. 14. Write Ex- 
hibition secretary, Sener: Ave., N.E. 

Washington, Cc 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION oF * PRINTS. May 1- 
August 1. Library of Congress. Media: all prints. 
Purchase prizes. Jury. Entry cards due March 
15. Entries due March 30. Write Prints and 
Photographs Division, Library of Congress. 

Wichita, Kansas 

6TH NATIONAL DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAM- 
ICS EXHIBITION. Wichita Art Association, Apr. 
14-May 15 Media: silversmithing, metalry, jew- 
elry, weaving, ceramics, ceramic & wood sculp- 
ture, enamels, glass. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Mar. 26. Write Maude G. Schollen- 
berger, 401 Belmont Avenue. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, New York 
16TH ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF THE UPPER 
HUDSON. May 4-June 3. Open to artists resid- 
ing within 100 miles of Albany. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel & sculpture, Jury. Purchase 
prize. Entries due Apr. 7. Write Albany Insti- 
tute of History & Art. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION MARYLAND ART- 
ISTS, Mar. 4-Apr. 8. Entry fee $.50 per entry, 
2 entries allowed. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 
7-10. Write Baltimore Museum of Art, Wyman 
Park Drive. 
Chicago, Illinois 
3RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION MOMENTUM. Mar. 
10-Apr. 7. Werner’s Bookstore. Open to artists 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Indiana & Michigan. Jury. Entry fee $1. Entry 
blanks due by Feb. 7. Entries due Feb. 2-7. 
Write Aaron Roseman, 908 S. Racine St. 
Dallas, Texas 
3RD ANNUAL TEXAS CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
Feb. 17-Mar. 11. Open to Texas residents. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entries due Feb. 10. Write 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


San Diego 


SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Bivd. 


P. ©. Box 953 
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Hartford, Connecticut 


23RD ANNUAL HARTFORD SOCIETY OF Wo. 
MEN PAINTERS. Mar. 10-Apr. 8. Wadsworth 
Atheneum. Open to artists residing within 25 
miles of Hartford. Media: oil, watercolor, black 
& white, & sculpture. Entry fee $3. Jury, 
Prizes. Entry cards & work due Mar. 2. Write 
Mrs. Norma W, Sloper, Farmington, Conn, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


44TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF INDIANA ART. 
ISTS. Apr. 29-May 27. Open to present & for. 
mer residents of indiana. Media: oil, water- 
color, tempera, pastel & sculpture. Entry fee 
not yet decided. Prizes, $1,275. Jury. Entry 
ecards due Apr. 11. Entries due Apr. 16. Write 
Wilbur D. Peat, John Herron Art Museum, 
Penn. & 16th Sts. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


24TH ANNUAL KENTUCKY AND SOUTHERN 
INDIANA EXHIBITION. March 31-April 29, 
Art Center Association School. J. B. Speed 
Museum. Open to residents of Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. Media: painting, sculpture & 
crafts. Entry fee $2. Prizes $400. Entry cards 
due March 9. Entries. due March 16. Write 
Miriam Longden, Art Center Association, 2111 
S. First St. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


2ND ANNUAL ALL NEW ENGLAND SHOW. 
June 10-July 6. Open to residents of New Eng- 
land. Jury. Prizes, $1,000. Entries due May 15, 
Write Miriam Broudy, Silvermine Guild of Art- 
ists, Inc., Silvermine Road. 


Norwich, Connecticut 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION PAINTINGS, DRAW- 
INGS, SCULPTURE. Mar. 11-26. Open to regi- 
dents of eastern Connecticut. Fee $1. Jury. 
Work due Mar, 3 & 4. Write Mrs. Jean Urbinati, 
10 Brown St. 


Pittsburg, Kansas 


3RD ANNUAL KANSAS PAINTERS EXHIBI- 
TION. June. Open to artists born or living in 
Kansas. Media: oil & watercolor. Jury. $500 in 
purchase prizes. Entries due Apr. 15. Write Eu- 
gene Larkin, Kansas State Teachers College. 


San Antonio, Texas 
2ND ANNUAL TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 18-Mar. 11. Witte Museum. 
Open to present and former Texas residents, 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry cards and 
entries due Feb. 3. Write to Mrs. Leslie D. 
Flowers, 606 Elizabeth Road, 


San Bernardino, California 


NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW. Mar. 8-18. Open to 
artists in Southern California, Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor & sculpture. No fee. Jury. Purchase 
& cash awards. Entry blanks due Feb. 165. 
Work due Feb. 24. Write National Orange 
Show Art Exhibit, P.O. Box 29, San Bernardino. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA MAY SHOW. Apr. 21-May 26. Open to all 
Iowa artists. Media: oil & oil mixed media. 
Jury. $250 prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 1. 
Work due Apr. 15. Write John Wesle, Sioux 
City Art Center, 613 Pierce St. 


South Bend, Indiana 


2ND ANNUAL MICHIANA REGIONAL ART EX- 
HIBIT. Mar. 11-Apr. 8, Open to artists of Indi- 
ana & Michigan living within 100 miles of 
South Bend. Media: oils, watercolors, prints & 
drawings. Jury. Prizes. Work due Mar. 1. Write 
South Bend Art Association, 620 W. Washing- 
ton Ave. 


Springfield, Missouri 


21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-29. Open to 
artiste of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Iowa & Nebraska. Jury. Work due Mar. 24. 
Write Yvette Wright, Springfield Art Museum, 
P.O. Box 285. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP IN ART. 
An annual scholarship of $1,500. Open to stu- 
dents between the ages of 15 and 30 enrolled 
in any accredited art school in U.S. Candidates 
must submit either three oils, six photos of 
completed sculpture, or six watercolors, draw- 
ings, prints or mural projects. Applications due 
March 15. Entries due April 3-4. Write Vernon 
C. Porter, director, National Academy of De- 
sign ,1083 Fifth Ave. 


GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION: Fellowships, nor- 
mally $3,000 for research in any field of knowl- 
edge or artistic creation in any of the fine arts. 
For citizens of the U.S., Canada, Latin American 
Republics and the Philippines. Ordinarily for 
persons of ages 25 to 40. Applicants write to 
Henry Allen Moe, Secretary General, John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue. 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Grants up to $2,000 will be made to students 
of painting, sculpture, graphic arte—men & 
women of unusual talent & personal qualifica 
tions who have already demonstrated their ca 
pacity for sustained effort in creative arts. Oped 
to citizens of U.S. under 35 years old, m 
or unmarried, irrespective of race or creed. AD- 
plications in writing will be received until Mar. 
25. Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Ave. 
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BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES INC. 


AT BURNSVILLE, N. C. © ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 
JUNE 23 - SEPTEMBER 15 
SCHOOL CREDITS 


INSTRUCTORS 
FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 


OIL - WATERCOLOR 


LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - STILL LIFE 
40 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 

2 LODGES - COTTAGES and DINING PAVILLION 
SWIMMING POOL - SMALL LAKE 

WRITE TO FRANCES HALL HERRING, EXEC. SECTY. 

301 W. MONTGOMERY ST., MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


SCULPTURE for AMATEURS 


ANTHONY de FRANCISCI, N.A. 


Formerly with Columbia Col 
Monday & \wodesetey Evening Classes 
Pamphlet on Request 
SC. 4-0162 


246 W. 80 St. 


BEN SHAHN 


is now teaching 


advance painting atin 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
Eastern Pkwy, B'klyn 17, NE 8-4486 or 8-4472 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
Degree courses offered in Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, 
Weaving, Metalwork. Catalog on request 


THIS SUMMER = 


You Should Study With 


MARION TERRY 


Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Portrait, Landscape, Still Life and Life Classes. 
Write for booklet. Until June 15th, address 
2321 S.W. 27th Ave. Miami, Fla. 






















MORRIS DAVIDSON 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Personal instruction by Morris Davinson 
One of America’s most successful teachers 
65 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Call mornings COlumbus 5-7879 


PAINTING CLASSES 
ALLEN ULLMAN 


Unusual arrangement for students in need 
of studio facilities. Day or Evening. 


747 BROADWAY (8th St.) N. Y. C. 
ORegon 3-2025 or GRamercy 3-7815 


CORCORAN 
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reir: Py ka By 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
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U. S. to See Dufy’s U. S. 


[Continued from page 14] 
restored to paint a little last summer. 
He was taken out for glimpses of the 
countryside; he even got as far as 
Rockport. In November he went to 
New York and perched high in a hotel 
in Brooklyn so that he could look out 
on the harbor and paint its traffic from 
the window. “It is wonderful, the port 
of New York.” His voice was full of 
the wonder of it. He grew up within 
the sight of the port of Le Havre. 
Dufy may be here with us for the 
Boston opening—or he may be in Ari- 
zona. It would be selfish not to wish 
him to be in Arizona, and I spoke of 
the stimulus of the color of the South- 
west. “Only, I couldn’t use that color,” 
said Dufy shrugging and smiling. “My 
colors are there.’ And he pointed to 
broad stains of yellow, blue and wine- 
red, splashed over a newspaper. The 
newspaper on which he tries his washes 
is also of course a Dufy, something of 
the moment transformed into a whip- 
ping flag, as though his existence were 
a regatta, and he flew his own colors 
overhead. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 26] 

corn is stretched out flatly on areas of 
blue and yellow, the fleeing centaur 
with its retrocedent arms; The Dream, 
enveloped in a sinister atmosphere, its 
dark horizontals cut by even darker 
figures. (Binet, to Feb. 16.)—M. B. 


Albert Goodspeed 

Albert Goodspeed lives in a vast, 
burned-out factory, a circumstance 
which seems neither irrelevant nor 
coincidental when one considers the 
paintings he exhibits in his debut. 

Twig-like, match-like figures, perched 
on vestigial legs, stand about solemnly 
in twos and threes among flaming 
wastes of red and yellow, sometimes as 
if silhouetted against a tropical sunset, 
sometimes as if emerging from a blast 
furnace or passing the time of day 
among pillars of fire. 

These are large paintings in which 
paint is spread about freely as plaster. 
(Perspectives, to Feb. 17.)—J. F 

Jean Charlot 

Jean Charlot’s exhibition of paint- 
ings reflect different phases of his life 
and work. His early Parisian back- 
ground makes itself felt in the near- 
cubist designs of some of his canvases, 
as well as in a sophisticated approach 
to his subjects. In such canvases as 
Bathers (No. 2), or in the varied 
themes of Mexican Kitchen, the com- 
plexity of detail and the prevalence of 
earthy hues (only slightly relieved by 
touches of white, yellow or pink) re- 
call his contribution of murals to the 
famous “Mexican Renaissance.” The 


[Continued on next page] 









the School for | 
Art Studies 


ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING AND 


SUMMER CLASSES 
Approved Under Gi Bill 
Fer Catalog, write or call SC 4-9518 
250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 














Chouinard 
Art Institute 
Classes in painting, water 


color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 


i 


zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 


Write Registrar for information 


743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


CHI OU INNARID 





STUDIO 
PAINTING 
CLASSES 


For adult beginners and hobby artists. Indi- 
vidual instructions. Small classes. Day and Eve. 


MIDTOWN ART SCHOOL 
Penthouse, 10 W. 33d, N.Y.C. 1, PE 6-1918 


RINGLING “2 " 


20th year. Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts. Interior Design in Florida year round. 
Faculty of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and 
Rinzling Circus. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘In Flerida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, F L OR ID A 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1951 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
* Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- }. 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


LAYTON of art 


OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Spring terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 521, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Write, call or phone for prospectus 
3 East 89th St., N.Y. enrignt 9-4880 





LEW DAVIS 


. Director 


CREATIVE ART FOR 
PLEASURE OR PROFESSION’ 


Painting . . Pottery 
SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 
e Catalog « 


DESERT 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


» DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
8 Day, Evening, Saturday 

and Sunday Classes 
_ aah rciol Art « illustration 


CHICAGO ( 
ee 


Cartooning + Drawing + Painting 


Dress Design + Fashion Illustration 
rine Pen eae Decoration + Art Essentials 
od alka) Write for free Catalog =~W 


| 18 $O MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 3. itt 





THE CITY COLLEGE 


School of General Studies 


Extension Division 


Convent Ayenue and 139th Street 
New York 31, N. Y. 


Alfred Crimi, Ralph Fabri, 
Mitchell Fields, Ludolfs 
Liberts, Leonard Pytlak, 
Frederic Taubes, Elsa 
Tennhardt are among the 
instructors in our Program. 


100 Courses in Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts Beginning March 
12, 1951 Are Scheduled in 40 
Different Localties of New 


York City. 


Write for Catalogue FA 





ADVERTISING ART— FINE ART 


* OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


cA tS 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 





905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 


SCHOOL OF ART 


/ % FAMOUS FOR SUPERIOR, 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN: 


* ART EDUCATION 
* SCULPTURE AND 


a DEGREES »*COMMERCIAL ART 
TURE WRITE: © PRINT PROCESSES 
ERNEST FREED, Director 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY fEOR'4. 
SCHOOL OF 


ITALY ° FINE ARTS 


STUDIO HINNA 


31 VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 
Veterans Approved 


@ Enroll Any Time 
ROME, ITALY 


@ Inquiries Answered 
Promptly in English 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL SF 
Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illes., Int. decoration, Indes. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 


sign, Fashion Illus,, Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sllversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 





WINTER TERM CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 


Mornings « Afternoons ¢ Evenings 


For information write or call 
Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Plaza 9-7107 
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figures in Bedtime Petati suggest those 
of Chicen Itza, when engaged in his 
studies and discoveries of Mayan 
cultures. 

The discipline of Charlot’s work al- 
ways makes impression. There are no 
loose ends; there is no compromise with 
co-ordinated design. His subject mat- 
ter is realistic, however stylized its 
forms or abstract its designs. A back- 
ground of mysterious symbolism and 
a naiveté of story telling go curiously 
hand in hand in many of his paintings. 
(AAA, to Feb. 11.)—M. B. 


Los Angeles Art Association 


For 10 years this organization has ex- 
hibited the work of Southern Cali- 
fornian artists, known and unknown. 
Of its members, 27 are represented in 
this show, five of them also being in- 
cluded in the Metropolitan Museum’s 
current survey. 

Standing well above the general level 
is Emil Bisttram’s abstract Marine, a 
handsome arrangement of groups of 
cubes, prisms and overlapping triangles 
suggestive of small boats and flags, 
painted in rich browns and oranges, 
and set out on a dramatically crosslit 
field of deep green. 

Another superior work is Elise Ca- 
vanna’s authoritatively disciplined Ana- 
tomy of Movement, a fully abstract 
arrangement of two prominent curvi- 
linear black forms against open geome- 
trical planes. Cutting into cool flat 
areas, two thin red lines seem to precipi- 
tate or regulate a swinging movement. 

Also noted was Helen Lundeberg’s 
fragile, faintly eerie Landscape with 
Figures. But several of the painters 
here are not represented at their best.. 
(Village Art Center, to Feb. 2.)—J. F. 


Jayson Schoener 


Schoener’s watercolors have been seen 
in large national shows at the Cleveland 
Museum, the American Watercolor So- 
ciety, the Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute, where he is an instructor, and 
elsewhere. : 

In his first one-man show he exhibits 
watercolors of Maine fishing villages 
and harbor scenes, laid out in strong 
black lines and equally strong color. 

His use of. color seems more inter- 
esting than his drawing, for in this 
group of watercolors Schoener’s draw- 
ing seems rather rigid, or overly de- 
pendent upon such devices as scribbles 
to represent trees and wood textures. 
(Wellons, to Feb. 17.)—J. F. 


John Wilde 


Two contrasting themes run side by 
side in the paintings of John Wilde, 
drawing instructor at the University 
of Wisconsin. One is the meticulous de- 


TRAVEL with evma pratt 


Seville, Spain, the Morocco’s and Switzerland over Easter. 
OR in July and August a houseboat down the Rhine 
inte superb Switzerland. Drive along the French 
Riviera inte Spanish splendor. Motor through 
French and Spanish Morocco. Back to France by boat. 
OR enjoy the varicd beauty and crafts, the native 
and modern life of Mexico and Guatemala, with 
—— de Cervantes. Inquire about university 
ts. 


International School of Art 


23 Washington Square, North, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
GRamercy 7-7235 











COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack, N.Y. 










WATERCOLOR 


C is AR COURSES 


Miami, Fla.—January and Februar 
Washington, D.C. April and ey 
Calitornia—July and August 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures, 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 











Send for 
48-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


















STUDY PAINTING IN FLORIDA 
JANUARY 1st to MAY 1st, 1951 


LANDSCAPE’ STILL LIFE 
Approved for Veterans. 
Write for Circular A FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Route 4, Siesta Key, Sarasota, Fla. 


PORTRAIT 


PAINTING 
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BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Sixty-five 
Adult Courses. Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced. Part 
and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons and Evenings. Co-ed. 
Approved for eligible veterans. Write for free Catalog D. 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


TO ART SCHOOLS 


For many years Art Digest 
has made a special sub- 
scription offer to recog- 
nized art schools. Write in 
now for full particulars. 





School Department 


The ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th Street, New York 22 
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| PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in 
painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees through coordinated 
course in University of 
Pennsylvania. Many scholar- 
ships, prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Write for catalog. 


116 N. Broad S#. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Rhode Ilana 


A senior college where liberal education and 
specialized training are combined. B.F.A. and 
BS. degrees. Advertising, industrial, textile de- 
sign ; painting, illustration, sculpture, ceramics ; 
interior, arc litecture, landscape architecture, 
teacher education; fashion illustration, apparel 
design. Endowed. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Dorms, 24 bldgs. 100 faculty, 750 students. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 


18 College St., Providence 3, R. I. 
ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


PRIVATE PAINTING CLASS 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes 
REGISTRATIONS from 2-4 P.M. 


200 W. 57 ST. Tel.: Cl. 7-3341 
THE "WW" ART CENTER 


Aaron Berkman, Dir. 
offers courses in 





















© LIFE DRAWING e JEWELRY 

© PAINTING 

@ SCULPTURE © METAL WORK 
© PHOTOGRAPHY © POTTERY 


Call AT. 9-9456 for Catalogue 


YM & YWHA tex. Ave. at 92nd St., N.Y. 


cms gy 
ACADEMY OF ba 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 





cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 

classes: Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 

25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 921, Chicago 4, Ill. 













advertising design 
fashion illustration 
interior architecture 
and design 

\ mid-year registration 
jamesine franklin 
school of 
professional arts, inc. 
est. 1937 


dept. h, 460 park avenue, new york 22 






José de Creeft 
NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Adolf Dehn Jan. 3-Mar. 14 





Dec.- April 





S MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Individual Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 


: Portrait Painting 


SCHOOL OF ° ¢ me us 


@ Life Drawing 
© Color Composition 
HOBBYISTS and PROFESSIONALS 
Day and Evening. TR. 7-0906 
Box 12D, 54 W. 74 St., WN. Y. C. 
‘Sereeeemnenastidilidieeeneeeneennnmmennenener-en 
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piction of still-life with a minimum of 
comment, The other is a subjective use 
of symbolism. 

Typical of the former is Still-Life 
with Summer Squash, in which plain- 
ness of the background emphasizes the 
clarity and delicacy of the greens and 
yellows of the cut vegetables. 

In the symbolic paintings, Wilde 
draws from the Renaissance such char- 
acteristics as gold backgrounds, profile 
figures, hazy blue-green landscapes and 
tipped perspective. In a work like My- 
self in the Studio, 1946, he uses such 
Bosch-like distortions as twigs growing 
from a head and a bird perched on top 
of an easel, relating the fears and un- 
certainties expressed by these symbols 
to a contemporary world. (Hewitt, to 
Feb. 17.)—M. C. 


Maureen O’Conner 

A Brearley School painting teacher, 
Miss O’Conner, shows pleasant, faceted 
semi-abstractions of boys and girls and 
landscapes. Colors within the facets are 
gently modulated, soft, subdued—touch- 
ing frequently on the slate blue and 
violet end of the scale, and sometimes, 
as in Summer Idyl, lifting to a more 
intense yellow-green range. 

Landscapes lend themselves best to 
this idiom, especially a few lyrical ones, 
of DIGEST-page dimensions with sections 
fitted together as neatly and tightly as 
tesserae in a mosaic. The catalogue cor- 
rectly notes that the artist’s “unaffect- 
ed feminine charm .. .. gives her ex- 
hibition a particularly personal note.” 
(Contemporary Arts, to Feb. 9.)—B. K. 


Rosabelle Morse 
Miss Morse is an expressionist painter 
whose first one-man show consists of 
sturdily drawn, unsentimental studies 
of people and scenes of daily life, paint- 
ed in somewhat fauvist color. There 
are still-life arrangements of wine bot- 
tles and fruit, set out on a table or 
the seat of a chair. There are the streets 
of big-city suburbs. In one of these 
streetscapes, two stocky housewives 
stop to chat in the course of their mar- 
keting. Atmosphere in all these scenes 
seems to be created by the chill light 
of late winter or early spring (Eg- 

gleston, to Feb. 10.)—J.F. 


Association of Women Artists 


A wide range in concept from the 
primitive to the abstract is evident in 
the National Association of Women Art- 
ists painting exhibition. 

But in the 61 paintings, chosen from 
some 200 entries, the trend is toward 
semi-abstraction. 

There are noteworthy paintings from 
a number of categories. Among them 
are The Blue Snack by Barbara Ellis 
Ross of Lincoln, Nebraska, an abstrac- 
tion in which close harmony of color 
plays an important part; For Sale, by 
Ruth Ray of Stamford, Connecticut, a 
dream-like work that depends on deli- 
cate balance for its effect; and Destruc- 
tion of the City, by Carolyn Stoloff of 
New York, a combination of abstrac- 
tion, an ambivalent spatial quality and 
social meaning. (Argent, to Feb 17.) 

—M. C. 
Robert Vickrey 

A real-as-life realist, Robert Vickrey 
gives actuality a nightmare twist. He 
deals with juxtaposed tinsel and tawdry 


[Continued on page 33] 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach 

drawing painting 
sculpture encaustics 
applied art graphics 
at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Registration by the month. 
No entrance requirements. 
Approved for study under 
G.I. Bill of Rights. Ninety 
classes in morning, afternoon, 
evening and Saturday sessions. 


215 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-4510 


ST. LOUIS.SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information addtess 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Study ART in MIAMI 


















Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 


reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fia. 
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32nd Year 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 
Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. 
individual Instruction. Catalog AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 


EXSY ENTS aT SASS A a he 27 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Basic Design GUSSOW 
Drawing .. TILLEY 
Painting .. WOELFFER 
Graphics «+ BARRETT 





Address: Registrar 


ColoradoSprings, Colo. 


JOHN HERRON 





ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial “Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Industrial, 






THE 


Fine, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A., 


B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Iilinols, Bex 96 
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THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST SELLING 
PALETTE 


_ AVAILABLE AT YOUR 
|] FAVORITE ART SUPPLY STORE I 
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CAMBRIDGE —~ mode in Englond — No finer oif 
points anywhere ot any price—colors of 
lasting lustre mode with the best obtoin- 
able oils and pigments. 


REGENCY — mode in England —Top Tube value — 
15% torger thon standard — pigments of 
proven performance that are in perfect place 


on every polette. At leading dealers every- 
where. Send for price list and color chart. 


E-H-&AC: FRIEDRICHS CO 


Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET © NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
LS 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


Alaminem easel, box support, 


tes. The only watercolor 
with cross-bar sup- 
port. Folds compact. 


ATECO, INC. 
30 W. 15 St., New York 11 


(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT GUSTAVE J. NOBACK 
7005 Groton Street, Forest Hills, New York 


ist NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


2nd NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 

Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 

NATIONAL TREASURER : NILS HOGNER 

35 West Sth Street, New York City 

NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 

306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE “COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, ALON BEMENT, LOUIS BETTS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, 


ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


D. GROSSE, FLORENCE L. HOHMAN, PERCY LEASON, 


GEORG LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, L. F. MOCK, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, HENRY O’ CONNOR, 


HELEN 


GAPEN OEHLER, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, HOWARD B. SPENCER, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC 


WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, FREDERIC ALLEN WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, MRS. CALVER? BREWER, 114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y., RH. 4-8764 


Mrs. Gibson, Art Week Chairman 


The National Executive Committee is 
pleased to introduce to the membership 
the new Chairman of American Art 
Week, Mrs. Thomas F. Gibson. We be- 
lieve her ideals and experience in art 
and organization activities will be a 
splendid addition to the promotional 
work of the League and to the further 
advancement and influence of American 
Art Week. Mrs. Gibson’s views on our 
annual Art» Week appeared in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the League in No- 
vember 1947, and we again present her 
philosophy of the event. 

“American Art Week has come to 
mean a week of Art Awareness through- 
out our nation! Club women find in it 
a special opportunity to share and in- 
terpret the talents of their local artists 
and craftsmen. This brings about a dual 
blessing; the awakening of many indi- 
viduals to a new world of beauty, and, 
a recognition of those who spend their 
lives in perpetuating this beauty. Thur- 
ston says ‘.. . half the value of art to 
humanity lies in its power to awaken 
new ideas, create new powers of ap- 
preciation and open the way to new 
outlooks’’’—(Mrs. Thomas F.) Emma 
Gibson, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Penny Art Fund Chairman. 

And now we will let Mrs. Gibson in- 
troduce herself: 

“The American Artists Professional 
League has again honored me and I 
shall endeavor to be worthy of its con- 
fidence. The art training I received at 
Columbia University was utilized as an 
educator, as the wife of an architect, 
the mother of an art-minded daughter 
and in civic projects. Then, after enter- 
ing Club work, it was utilized in il- 
lustrating Federation books and articles 
and in serving as Art Chairman for 
Club, District and State. I attempted 
to make every-day living richer for 
children, women and service-men by es- 
tablishing through*the clubs, classes in 
art, in crafts and art appreciation. 

“My approach has been, ‘Art for Hu- 
manity’s sake,’ rather than, ‘Art for 
Art’s sake.’ However, during the past 
three years as National Chairman of 
an Art Division of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, I was in charge 
of their Penny Art Fund which aver- 
aged over $16,000 a year. In advertising 
the expenditure of this Fund in the 
purchase of American art for traveling 
exhibits and galleries, for the beautifi- 
cation of public buildings, schools, clubs, 
etc., and in financing art scholarships in 
twelve of the states, I was privileged to 


associate with many artists, museum 
directors and art instructors and came 
to the concusion that our ideals were 
concurrent—that the highest purpose 
of art is to awaken and perpetuate in- 
spirational values in the minds and 
spirits of all the people.” 

This aim has long provided a liaison 
between the members of the Federation 
and the League and has proven mutual- 
ly advantageous in the observance of 
the American Art Week. In taking the 
initiative in promoting these celebra- 
tions, the League has discovered, rec- 
ognized and rewarded talented men, 
women and children and they, in recom- 
pense, have helped to benefit their com- 
munities. 

Our National Secretary, Mrs. Oehler, 
and our National Chairman of the State 
Chapter, Mrs. Hohman, have both 
worked skillfully as American Art Week 
Chairmen and will be pleased to give 
Mrs. Gibson the needed support to make 
the annual Art Week more effective. 

We will hear from various sections of 
the country later and when the Scrap 
Books are on display at the Annual 
Meeting and dinner, March 31, at the 
Salmagundi Club, we will have a more 
comprehensive picture of the American 
Art Week of 1950 

We wish to-instruct those sending in 
Scrap Books, to address them to Wm. S. 
Budworth and Son, 424 West 52nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Be sure to mark 
them “Attention: Florence Hohman.” 

—JOHN Scott WILLIAMS. 


(Mrs. THomas F.) EMMA GIBSON 


The Art Digest 
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worlds, carnival folk, slums, and not-so-innocent children. 


Sometimes Vickrey indulges in chicanery as transparent 
as the soap bubbles drifting above the supine, super-pretty, 
young girl in The Coils. Here, and also in the mock-heroic 
Street Scene and Texture of Decay, he seduces with anec- 
dote. A posse of masqueraders is beckoned on by a child or 
midget in a death mask; a carnival cooch dancer shimmies 
in a tenement clearing. The wrappings are dazzling, but 
what does the package contain?’ 

Fortunately, the artist also turns out paintings as com- 
pactly cored as Fright, a desolate landscape, strewn with 
rubble, across which a nun in a spread-wing white cap flees 
some unknown terror like a great bird. (Creative, to Feb. 
17.)—B. K. 


Bruno Krauskopf 


Bruno Krauskopf’s recent paintings in oil and gouache 
reveal the impact of German expressionism, modified by 
personal conceptions, as well as a definite probing into 
psychological values. The artist employs distortions and 
vehement hues in the greater part of his work, skillfully 
effecting a union between its inner significance and objective 
character. In Midnight Sun over Fjord, forms seem to rocket 
through space in a crashing, elemental movement, accen- 
tuated by brilliance of light and color that appear to sum 
up the eeriness of this phenomenon. 

Although red is the predominating note of the paintings, 
some are carried out in a different color pattern suggesting 
a variation of mood. The figure pieces are almost heroic 
sized, and just slightly relieved from realistic veracity by 
capricious passages of color. (Feigl, to Feb. 14.)—M. B. 


Robert Greco 


Colorful, biomorphic abstractions, composed of interlock- 
ing forms, make up a first solo show for a self-taught paint- 
er. Environing color is dark in these canvases, but sudden 
brilliancies erupt like flares at night. Paint is used lavishly; 
textures are varied by stippling, juice or stucco effects, by 
comb-toothings across a density of pigment. 

The overall simplicity of Greco’s work belies the pre- 
ciousness of his titles—Convolvulus of Steel, The Trans- 
scendentalist’s Air Machine; The Chambers of Curanos. I 
particularly liked the coherent Green Voices, built on a 
strong central axis in springtime yellows and greens and 
vaguely reminiscent of an aerial map of Manhattan. (Bodley, 
to Feb. 10.)—B. K. 


Vespignani and Zaccanaro 


Vespignani, one of the more talented young Italians, is 
an expressionist painter, a draftsman of sensibility. His paint 
has feel; his paintings are all of rich texture, and—with 
the exception of a recent cheerful Manet-like beach scene— 
his subjects are almost all grey gloom. Railroad bridges and 
trains, smoke choked factory districts, squalid tenements 
are characterized by mystery and morbidezza. 

Vespignani’s recent show included ink drawings, chiefly 
portraits, in which hair’s width lines thread across white 
paper, erupting into kinks and chain mail effects. 

Paradoxically, Vespignani is often close to Homer— 
particularly in some blockily washed drawings. For the most 
part, however, his approach is impersonal, his style personal. 

Simultaneously, the gallery showed a 1944 series of satiric 
ink drawings by Zaccanaro. Derived from Persian miniature 
decoration, the fantasties, aimed at Mussolini, reveal an ob- 
Sessive interest in mammalia. In them Duce is represented 
as a rambunctious bull—bedecked, steatopygic, multi-bos- 
omed. The series, incidentally, landed the artist in prison. 
(Hugo.)—B. K. 

Gar Sparks 


A New Jersey painter, born in 1883, Gar Sparks is a mild- 
mannered, modest romantic. An ingenuous artist, he works 
in Lilliputian dimensions, sometimes using the cloth cover 
of an old book as a painting surface. 

The diverse styles of Redon, Luini, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Arthur B. Davies and Christian Bérard are suggested by 
Sparks’ paintings of madonnaesque women, nudes in land- 
SCapes, and wraithlike children in misty countrysides.. Time 
is arrested in these scenes; a thick glaze fixes it somewhere 
in the obscure past. Yet gauche as his paintings are, Sparks 
Sometimes produces naive poetry. (Hugo, to Feb. 12.)—B. K. 
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The FIRST 
PERFECTED 
HEAVY OIL WHITE 
FOR THE ARTIST 


© FAST DRYING, 
HARD THROUGH 


© PURE WHITENESS 
© GOOD “TOOTH” 
© MATTE SURFACE 
© DOES NOT CRACK 


“PASTOSE WHITE” contains only pure, standard 
white pigments, ground by a special process 
developed through three years. of research by 










For technical folder on the formulation and uses of 
“PASTOSE WHITE" write: PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC., 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Zo Mar. 4: 
head & Weathervane. 

ALBION, MICH. 

Albion College Feb. 9-23: Constance 
Fowler, Vernon Bobbitt. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Fine Arts Gallery To Feb. 15: Amer- 
ican Painting, 1950. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum T7o Feb. 11: 
Century Paintings. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Feb. 11: Balt. 
Watercolor Club; To Feb. 22: Mau- 
rer; Contemporary Irish Paintings. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy 7o Feb. 11: 
Master Prints; 3 Modern Styles; 
Feb. 5-26: Michigan Artists. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery To Feb. 10: Portraits. 

Doll & Richards 7o Feb. 10: Old 
Masters; Feb. 12-24: Florence 
Koehler. 

Institute of Contemporary Art Feb. 
7-21: Raoul Dufy, American Work. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo Feb. 11: 
20th Century Japanese Prints. 
Swetzoff Gallery Feb.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 


Figure- 


19th 


Vose Galleries Feb.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

BUFFALO, N_ Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Feb. 16: 


Ivan Mestrovic Drawings. 
CHARLESTON, §. C. 

Pink House 7o Mar. 3: Contempo 
rary South Carolina Artists. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Feb.: Currier 
Prints; Torii Kiyonaga. 


€ Ives 


Little Gallery Feb.: John Richard- 
son. 

Palmer House Feb. 1-21: Rainey 
Berxnett. 


Public Library Feb.: David Bekker. 


Riceardo’s Studio Gallery Feb.: 
Weisenborn Students’ Work. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Mar. 6: Paintings 


from 1900-1925 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 
Art Center To Feb. 15: 
Arnold Blanch; Art € 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art To Mar. 18: Modig- 
liani, Soutine; To Feb. 25: Print- 

makers. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center 7To Mar. 11: “‘West 
of the Mississippi.” 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts 7o 

Southwestern Prints 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Feb. 9-Mar. 4: Selec- 

tions from Carnegie International. 

DECATUR, ILL. 
Art Center Feb. 

Illinois Annual. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum T7o Feb. 11: Art of 

the Middle Ages. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To Feb. 11: Contempo- 

rary American Watercolors. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute ef Arts To Feb. 18: Amer- 

ican Artists in Italy. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Feb. 11: 

Academy of Fine Arts Annual. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 4: 

Enters. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Museum T7o Feb. 12: 

Mid-19th Century French Prints. 
KENNEBUNK, ME, 

Brick Store Museum Feb. 

Sherwood B. Blodgett. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Art Galleries Feb. 2-25: 

rary American Ceramics. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Art Association Feb.: “The 

ican Scene.” 

County Museum 7o Feb. 11: 

vard Munch. 

Cowie Galleries Feb.: Modern Amer- 

ican Paintings. 

Esther's Alley Gallery Feb.: Con- 

temporary American Paintings. 

Fraymart Gallery To Feb. 7: Charles 

Schlein, Sculpture & Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries Feb.: Modern 

French .& American Painting. 
Frank Perls Gallery To Feb. 9: 15 

Non-Objective Painters. 

Stendahl Galleries Feb.; Ancient 

American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Feb.: Contempo- 

rary American Paintings. 
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Doris Lee, 
Economics. 


Feb. 18: 
& Drawings. 


4-Mar. 4: Central 


4-24: 


Contempo- 


Amer- 


Ed- 





Vigeveno Galleries Feb.: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Frances Webb Galleries Feb.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum To Feb. 15: 
Businessman Looks at Art; To Feb. 
22: Japanese Prints & Pottery. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Currier Gallery To Feb. 15: What 
Americans are Collecting; Italian 
Drawings; Handwrought Silver. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 18: Chi- 
nese Gold; To Feb. 27: Local 
Artists. 

Walker Art Center To Feb. 11: 


Knife, Fork & Spoon. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum To Mar. 11: Paintings 
€ Portraits of Children. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Museum of Fine Arts From Feb. 
8: Ernest Barlach Prints. 
NEWARK, NW. J. 

Newark Museum Feb.: “Owned by 
Members.”’ 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o Feb. 7: Chen- 


Chi Watercolors. 
Newcomb College 
ian Renaissance 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Arts 
4-25: Virginia 
Paintings. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College To Feb. 21: Reproduc- 
tions of Navajo Sand Paintings. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Mar. 4: Towlouse- 
Lautrec; To Feb. 11: Pegot Waring. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To Feb. 24: Ital- 
Drawings. 


& Sciences Feb. 
€ North Carolina 


Art Alliance To Feb. 14: Mac 8. 
Fisher. 

De Braux Feb.: Modern French 
Paintings. 

Dubin Feb.: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Museum of Art To Feb. 11: Dia- 


mond Jubilee Masterpieces Show. 

Penn. Academy To Feb. 25: 146th 
Annual of Painting & Sculpture. 

Print Club Feb, 5-28: 25th Wood- 
cut &€ Wood Engraving Annual. 

PEORIA, ILL. 

Bradley University To Feb. 21: Na- 
tional Print Exhibition. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Feb. 18: Prints 
by 5 Contemporary French Artists. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Feb. 2-28: Roger 
Tory Peterson; Faculty Show. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Art Museum Feb. 4-25: 
Oil Annual, 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Feb.: Japanese Folk 
Art; Oregon Photography. 

Kharouba Gallery To Feb. 10: Ken- 
neth Callahan. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art 7o Feb. 28: Ernst 
Barlach; Recent Accessions. 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Feb. 25: 
Wedgwood. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum Feb.: 
Cruikshank Etchings. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery To Feb. 28: 
A. Allan Williams, Sculpture. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

Art Association Feb. 4-27: 
bers’ Group Exhibition. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 70 Feb. 20: Wood- 
cuts by § Artists; Feb. 2-27: Stu- 
dio Group. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 

Art Club 7o Feb. 11: Roy E. Wil- 
helm; Feb, 11-25: Fla. Federation. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Legion of Honor 7o Feb. 12: Ber- 
ard; To Feb. 18: Rebecca 8. James. 
Museum of Art Jo Feb. 11: Jacques 
Lipchitz, Sculpture. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of N. M. Feb.: Binkley, 
Morang, Junge, Fromberg, Levine, 
Deigado. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Association Feb. 4-16: 
colors & Ceramics Annual. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Feb.; Art of the South 
Seas. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


68th 


George 


Mem- 


Water- 


Art Center To Feb. 15: Louis An- 
astopolos; Edith Royky, Photo- 
graphs. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Feb. 11: 
Academic Artists. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery To Mar. 4: Rembrandt; 
Canadian Society Watercolor Paint- 


ers. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. Feb. 
5-25: Artists of Upstate N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Feb. 25: Sth 
Annual Area Exhibition. 

National Gallery Feb.: Gulbenkian 
Collection Paintings. 

Phillips Gallery To Feb. 12: Loren 
Maclver; Contemporary Ceramics. 
Watkins Gallery Jo Feb. 11: Tradi- 


tion & Experiment, Sculpture. 
WICHITA, KANS. 
Art Museum Feb. 3-28: Kansas 


Painters. 

WINTER PARK, FLA. 

Morse Gallery 7o Feb, 11: American 
Painting 1951. 


NEW YORK CITY 








ACA (63E57) To Feb. 10: Group 
Exhibition. 
Acquavella 
Masters. 
American-British (122E55) 
2: 1950 Tiffany Award Winners; 
Feb. 6-24: Veronica Helfensteller. 
Architectural League (115E40) 7o 
Feb. 9: Gold Medal Winners. 
Argent (42W57) To Feb. 17: N.A. 
W.A, Oil Exhibition. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) 
15: Hans Boehler. 
A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To Feb. 
10: Charlot; Feb. 12-Mar. 3: Ath- 
erton. 

A.S.L. (215W57) To May 19: The 
Concours; To Feb. 28: Tschacba- 
sov Encaustics. 

Audubon House (1000 5th at 82) 
To Feb. 28; Audubon Centennial, 
Babcock (38E57) To Feb. 10: John 
McCoy. 

Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) Feb. 2- 
28: Oscar Ember, Pastels. 
Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Feb. 
10-24: Lucille Wallenrod. 

Binet (67E57) To Feb. 16: A. Ray- 
mond Katz, Caseins. 

Bodley (26E55) To Feb. 10: Robert 
Greco. 


Botanical Gardens (Bronx Pk.) 7o 
Feb. 11: Bronx Artists Guild. 
Buchholz (32E57) To Feb. 8: Klee 
Drawings; Feb. 6-Mar. 3: Maillol. 
Burliuk (119W57) Feb. 3-24: David 
€ Nicholas Burliuk. 

Carré (712 5th at 56) To Feb. 4: 
Dufy, American Work. 

Carstairs (11E57) Feb. 13-Mar. 3: 
Contemporary French Paintings. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 

Feb. 9: Maureen O'Conner. 

Peter Cooper (313W53) To Feb, 10: 
Jean Cohen & Alex Katz. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) 7o Feb. 
12: German Expressionism, Graph- 
ics. 

Copain (891 Ist at 49) Feb. 
Hazel McKinley. 

Creative (18E57) Feb. 5-17: Robert 
Vickrey. 
Delius (18E64) Feb.: 

Drawings. 

Designed for Moderns (130W23) To 

Feb. 24: Albert Freedberg. 


(119E57) Feb.: Old 


To Feb. 


To Feb. 


8-23: 


Paintings € 


Downtown (32E51) To Feb. 17: 
George L. K. Morris. 
Durlacher (11E57) To Feb. 24: 


Ben Nicholson, 
Egan (63E57) To Feb. 3: De Niro; 
Feb. 5-24: Aaron Siskind. 


Eggleston (161W57) To Feb. 10: 
Rosabelle Morse. 

8th Street (33W8) To Feb. 11: 
Gotham Painters; Feb. 12-25: Gal- 
lery Watercolor Group. 

Feigl (601 Mad. at 58) To Feb. 


14: Bruno Krauskopf. 


Ferargil (63E57) Feb. 1-16: Amer- 
ican Watercolors. 

Rose Fried (40E68) To Feb. 24: 
Fritz Glarner. 

Friedman (20E49) Feb.: William 
Metzig, Designs. 

Gal, St. Etienne (46W57) To Feb. 


15: Roswitha Bitterlich. 

Ganso (125E57) Feb. 5-28: Howard 
Mandel. 
Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Feb. 
8: Thieme, Martin; To Feb. 10: 
Wm. R. Leigh. 


Grand Central Moderns 
To Feb. 7%: Byron Browne; 
14-28: Xavier Gonzalez. 

Hacker (24W58) To Feb. 17: Louis 
Schanker & Studio 74, Color Wood- 
cuts 


(130E56) 
Feb. 


Hall of Art (13E40) Feb. 12-26: 
Pham Thuc Chuong. 

Hewitt (18E69) To Feb. 17: John 
Wilde. 

Hugo (26E55) To Feb. 8: Gar 
Sparks; To Feb. 12: Wols. 


Janis (15E57) From Feb.5: Mondrian, 
Kennedy (785 5th at 59) Feb. 2- 
28: Miniature Prints, Society of 
Amer. Etchers, Gravers, Lithog- 
raphers & Woodcutters. 
Kleemann (65E57) Feb. 5-28: Ber- 
nard Buffet. 
Knoedler (14E57) Feb. 5-24: Roger 
da La Fresnaye, Sculpture, Paint- 
ings & Drawings. 





Koetser (32E57) Feb, 1-Mar. 17: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Feb. 
10: Gorky. 

Kraushaar (32E57) To Feb. 3: Som- 
mer; Feb. 5-17; Prints & Drawings, 
Laurel (108E57) Feb. 5-17:.Knick- 
erbcoker Artists. 

Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) To Feb, 
17: Charles Umlauf. 


Macbeth (11E57) To Feb. 10; 


Hermann Gross; Feb. 12-Mar. 3: 
Charles Culver. 
Matisse (41E57) Feb. 6-Mar. 3: 


Joan Miro. 

Midtown (605 Mad. at 57) To Feb, 
3: Group; Feb. 6-24: Miron Sokole, 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
To Feb. 25: American Painting To- 
day—1950; Goya, Prints & Draw. 
ings. 


Milch (55E57) To Feb. 17: Louis 
Ritman. 
Morgan Library (33E36) To Feb, 


17: Gilbert & Sullivan. 

Museum City of N. Y, (5th & 104) 
To Feb. 20: Chas. Dana Gibson's 
N. Y.; To Feb. 28: “The Waltons.” 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Mar. 25: Abstract Painting € 
Sculpture in America. 

Museum Nat. Hist. (C.P.W. & 79) 
To Feb, 4: Sculptors Guild. 

Museum Non-Obj. Ptg. (1071 5th at 
87) Feb.: Group Exhibition. 

National Academy (1083 5th at 89) 
To Feb. 4: Audubon Artists. 


New Age (138W15) Feb.: Group 
Exhibition. 
New Gallery (63W44) To Feb. 17: 


Kimber Smith; Robert Courtright, 

New Art Circle (41E57) Feb.: Group 
Exhibition. 

New School (66W12) To Feb. 24; 
Schanker, Jelinek, Frasconi & Black- 
burn. 

N. Y. Cire. Lib, of Ptgs. (640 Mad, 
at 60) Feb.: Coniemporary Amer- 
ican & European Painters. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. (170 C.P.W. at 77) 


To Mar. 31: Erie Canal. 
N. Y. Public Library (5th & 42) 
To Feb. 15: Biddle, Lithographs. 


Niveau (63E57) 7o Feb. 10: Raoul 
Dufy. 

Parsons (15E57) 7o Feb. 3: Pous- 
ette-Dart; To Feb. 17: Clyfford 
Still; Feb. 5-17: Marie Menken. 


Passedoit (121E57) To Feb. 10: 
Nuala; Feb. 12-24: Rodger Bo- 
lomey. 

Peridot (6E12) To Feb. 24: Wel- 
don Kees. 

Perls (32E58) To Feb. 24: Vivin; 
Bombois, Bauchant, Eve. 
Perspectives (34E51) To Feb. 17: 
Sherman, Goodspeed. 

Portraits (460 Park at 57) Feb, 
7-20: Miniature Portraits. 


Rehn (683 5th at 53) To Feb. 17: 
Vincent Campanella. 
RoKo (51 Greenwich) 

Roberto Ossaye. 
Rosenberg (16E57) Feb.: French € 
American Paintings. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riv. Dr.) 
Feb. 4-25: N. J. Watercolor So- 
ciety. 
Salpeter (36W56) To Feb. 3: Wei- 
nik; Feb. 5-24: Anniversary Group. 
Scalamandré Museum (20W55) Feb.: 
The Influence of the Baroque in 
Textile Designs, 
B. Schaefer (32E57) To Feb. 3: 
Stillman; Feb. 5-24: Isaac L. Muse. 
Schaeffer (52E58) Feb.: Old Mas- 


Feb. 4-28: 


ters. 
Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 
Sculpture Center (167E69) To Feb. 
17: Inaugural Exhibition. 
Segy (708 Lex. at 57) To Feb. 15: 
African Sculpture from American 
Private Collections. 
Seligmann (5E57) To Feb. 7: Ew 
ropean Master Drawings; Feb. 12- 
Mar, 3: Constantine Kermes. 
Serigraph (38W58) To Feb. 5: Chil- 
dren’s Serigraphs; Feb. 6-Mar. 5: 
Henry Mark; Sylvia Wald. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Feb. 20: Ludwig Von Gontard. 
Village Art Center (42W11) To Feb. 
2: L. A. Art Assoc.; Feb. 5-22: 
8th Open Oil Show. 
Viviano (42E57) To Feb. 24: Emi- 
lio Vedova. 


Washington Sq. Inn (1 Univ. Pl.) 
To Feb. 24: Artists Gallery An 
niversary Show. 

Wellons (43E50) To Feb. 17: Jav- 
son Schoener. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Mar. 
7: Edward John Stevens. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To Feb. 


18: Arshile Gorky Memorial. 


Wildenstein (19E64) To Feb. 10: 
Magic of Drawing. P 
Willard 2E57) To Feb. 24: Wit 
liam Seitz. 

Wittenborn (38E57) To Feb. 28: 
Matisse as Illustrator; Maso” 


Gluck Monoprints, 
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HAMMER 
GALLERIES 


51 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Cordially Invites You 


to its New Home 


Three Floors Devoted to 
Paintings, Objets d'Art, 
Antique Jewels 
and 
LIQUIDATION of ESTATES 


PLaza 8-0410 


LAYOUT PAPER PADS 


Artists everywhere are talking 

about them. Bee Layout Pads, the 

best that you can buy, are still 

extremely economical. Specially 

_ made and sized for layouts and 

sketching, these high quality pads will do a better job for 
you. There’s no doubt about it—you can’t beat the value 
of Bee Layout Pads. That’s why you hear it everywhere. 


Available in several weights 
Pads and rolls in all standard sizes 


= 

e 

© Wide selection of paper qualities 

® Four fine textures: Extra toothy, Write for catalog and price list. 


toothy, medium and smooth Inquiries invited from dealers. 


@ “The House of Artist Papers” 


7 JORALEMON STREET © BROOKLYN, 2, N. Y. 


AQUABEE Water Color Paper, CanvaSkin, Tracing Paper Pads, Drawing Paper 


GRUMBACHER 


PERMANENT 
OIL COLORS 
FOR 
ARTISTS 
All Colors Intermixable 


Genuine Pigments 
as Indicated 


Guaranteed Composition 
Printed on Every Tube 


Laboratory Tested 
and Approved 


Reasonable Prices 


SPECIFICATIONS OF CONTENTS AS REC- 4 


OMMENDED BY THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. ALL COLORS 
ARE WARRANTED TO BE SUPERIOR OR 


EQUAL IN QUALITY TO SPECIFICATIONS 
ESTABLISHED BY U. S. GOVERNMENT. 


Superior quality of rich, brilliant colors of great 
tinting strength. They are made only of genuine pigments, 
ground in pure linseed oil. These colors are ALL permanent 
and safely intermixable. Their dependably unvarying 
standard of hue, buttery consistency and even texture 
have made these colors a most popular choice with pro- 
fessional painters, illustrators and instructors. 


As the name PRE-TESTED implies, every batch of 
color is checked and tested. Each must first be approved 
by our laboratory and must then pass performance tests 
by professional artists before it is offered for sale. 


The most popular color on the market today .. . 
because of value. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ARTISTS’ MATERIAL STORE 


WRITE FOR FREE 
NEW COLOR CHART 


M. GRUMBACHER 


INC. 
460 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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our answer to a shortat 


Every artist knows that Winsor & Newton’s 

Series 7 ‘“‘Albata’’ Red Sable Brushes, which are 
made in England, are the finest it is possible to buy. 
Their very quality, however, limits the quantity 
available, and the demand will always be 

greater than the supply. 


When Winsor & Newton's Series 7 Brushes are 
unobtainable, ask for the only satisfactory substitute: | 


london red sable brushes 


which are also made in England by Winsor & Newton, 
and are available in standard sizes 00 to 8. 
These new brushes are made from genuine 

Red Sable Hair and are fitted with green polished 
handles. They are really marvelous value— 

prices range from $.50 to $2.25 each. 
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